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SOME BOYS GET A START WITH A COTTON PATCH, SOME WITH CORN; THIS YOUNG MAN MAY HAVE HAD BOTH BEFORE GETTING THIS FINE CALF 


The Farmer’s Mounting Tax Bill, Page 3—Winter Farming, Page 4 
What Prices Should Cotton Bring? Page 8 
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Guarantee? 


T can’t be done. No tire can be guaran- 

teed for more than its life. That’s the 
guarantee you get with Oldfields. No limit 
on time. No limit on mileage. These 
strongest, toughest, most durable of 
standard tires are absolutely guaranteed 
against any and all defects in material and 
workmanship — guaranteed perfect in 
quality for the life of the tire—or you get 
a new tire, paying only for the perfect 
mileage run. 


Match Oldfield Tires against any and 
all standard tires at any price — match 
them for mileage, for toughness, for 
traction in mud, for durability under coun- 
try driving conditions—and no standard 
tire in the world gives a better account 
of itself, for every dollar of its low cost. 


Buy Oldfield Tires now at the lowest 
prices on record. Oldfields were once 
called “the rich man’s tire” — motorists 
gladly paid an extra price for the extra 
quality. But today—with all the resources 
of Firestone back of them—and with the 
economy of distribution through 30,000 
Firestone dealers—you can buy Oldfield 
Tires anywhere at below the market! 








Here are prices that speak for themselves! 


First quality, long mileage tires are now 
sold at prices like these: 


CORD $6.55 paitdon $7.80 
31 -25/2 
BALLoon $13.90 


CO2=#ER 


—the generously oversized, husky Fire- 
stone-built leader of the medium price 
field— gives long service and comfort- 
able riding on country roads. Look 
at these prices: 

30 x 34% 

CORD 
&y SS 


29 x 4.40/21 
BALLOON 


$6.70 


31 x 5.25/21 
BALLOON 


$10.95 /| 


/ ) 

AerahyY 

Greatest bargains ever offered in low 

price field for small 

cars. Firestone concen- 

Xk trates on two sizes— 

Zam that’s why you get so 

\ much quality at low- 

h est prices in history: 
Ti 30x 3% 
CORD 

















AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . .. Hornaiostons, 
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We I reckon we better open up 

the letters and see what the post- 
man brought this mornin’. MHere’s the 
first one. It looks like it was mailed in 
North Carolina but 
I can’t quite make 
out the place. I'll tear 
it open and see. Oh, 
yes, here it is. Let’s 
read it :— 

Barber, N. C., 

August 24, 1928. 
Dear Editor: 











I have just been 
reading The Progres- 
stve Farmer and won- 


dering what has be- 
come of Uncle Bill 
Casper, if he is still be- 
hind in his crops. I 
hope not. I miss his letters so much. Hope 
he will not be out long. 
Just a reader of your paper, 
Elmer Barber, 





BILL CASPER 


Well, Brother Barber, I’m proud to 
hear from you. No, I ain’t behind with 
my crops much now except I got a piece 
of kinder late corn I’m havin’ to wait on 
to get the fodder pulled. I got every- 
thing laid-by and all the fodder off the 
old corn in the barn. I’m purty well 
caught up with the work but for the life 
of me I can’t seem to ketch up on water- 
melon eatin’. It seems like the more I 
eat the better they get and the more I 
want. I hope you are the same. I want 
to thank you for writin’ the editor about 
missin’ my pieces. 


Here’s another. Looks like its from 
North Carolina, too. Let’s open it and 
see what it says. Here it is:— 

Pittsboro, N. C. 
Dear Uncle Bill: 

I am a little girl only 11 years old, and I 
like to read your pieces. I wish the whole 
paper was in your piece. 

Uncle Bill the reason Marthy was hollerin’ 
was because Samanthy said “I love you.” 
But I love you better. 

Do not let Marthy see this letter. 

our niece, 
Irene Mendenhall. 


Well, well! Was that what it was all 
about? Well, who would ever of thought 
about that? It just goes to show you 
never can tell anything about a woman. 
Not only that—it takes a woman to un- 
derstand a woman. Well, if that’s what 
it is I reckon I’ll have to be kind of 
careful. 


I see a letter here from Mississippi. I 
wonder who it could be from. I reckon 
it won’t hurt none to open it up and see. 
Here it is:— 

De Soto, Miss., 
Aug. 22, 1928. 
Dear Uncle Bill: 

I certainly was surprised when I read your 
piece in last week’s paper. And I want to 
tell you what was wrong with the letter that 
Aunt Marthy was so upset over. Well there 
was plenty wrong with it. And I don’t blame 
Aunt Marthy a bit. She told you to send her 
the ad if you could get by Aunt Marthy, 
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Progressive Farmer 
Ads Are 








ROSS Two-In-One 


Silo Filler -Feed Cutter 





Guaranteed Reliable 


WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer adver- 
tising reliable if in writing advertisers and or- 
dering goods the subscriber says: “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,’’ 
and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to 
us within thirty days from date of order, we 
will refund cost price of article. purchased (not 
to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), if such loss result from any fraudu- 
lent misrepresentation in our advertising col- 
umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes 
between reliable business houses and their pa- 
trons, however; nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, be- 
eause buyers should person- 
ally investigate land before 
purchasing, 







































we will send catalog. 





Established 1850 
Silo Fillers 9 











Sold with the 
positive guar- 
antee to cut 
finer — blow 
higher and 
run easier 
with less 
horse -power. 


Nosilo too high —no corn too large—never 
chokes. Sizes to'suit your power. 

It cuts feed in 44 inch lengths and thus 
serves those who need feed asa cutter mill 
prepares it. Check below product and 


ROSS CUTTER AND SILO’ CO., Springfield, O. 
680 Warder St. 
Silo FD i 





Cribs 1) 














ticide. 


To Mexican Bean Beetles, Cu- 
cumber and Blister Beetles and 
Chicken Lice 


KILL these pests that destroy 
be 


taloupes and squash. 





ans, cucumbers, can- 
Dust with 
Cheap—i pound makes 10 
pounds of effective insec- 
Safer to use than arsenics. 
Highly endorsed by agricultu- 
ral experiment stations. 
Write for booklet, 
Dealers wanted. 
Virginia-Carolina 
~ 


Corp. 
Richmond, Va. 












didn’t she? But you didn’t get by her. 

I just know that Aunt Marthy has a lov- 
able disposition. She has toiled all these 
years to make your home comfortable and nice 
and I daresay she is gentle and tender except 
when something happens that is out of the 
ordinary. 


And just remember all those apple pies and 
chicken dumplings she has cooked for you! 
Let me tell you, Uncle Bill, you did well 
when you got Aunt Marthy. Why if you 
was tied to some of those little flappers you 
would be in the grass—and it would be s0 
high till you couldn’t even see out! 

Now what would you do if some jellybean 
was to write Aunt Marthy a letter telling her 
that you wasn’t any good and a telling Mar- 
thy that he loved her? Why Uncle Bill, I 
expect you would lose your sunny smile some- 
where between your house and where the 





































HERE IS A BARGAIN 
Five Years (260 issues) for S$ 
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Birmingham, Ala. 
Raleigh, N. C. 





Memphis, Tenn. 
Dallas, Texas 








Let this fall and winter be 
Saw 


Cut yeur woed with a Monarch Auto 


profitable sawin 
, then move on to your ‘neighbors. For here is a saw that follows a car 
or truck as.a traifer anywhere and can be connected for profitable sawing op- 
rations in two minutes. You 


ean also drive any belt driven machin- 


ery requiring up to ten horsepower by detaching saw biade and at- 


taching special power pulley. 
teed absolutely satisfactery or your money refunded. 


We are looking 


No injury to tires or car. Guaran- 


for one good man in each county to act as our exclu- 


sive dealer on part or full time. Write quickly for liberal proposition. 


VY fosat=taotalivst-lolallal-m aati (hice xe me iale 
14 W. SYCAMORE ST-GREENSBORO.N.C.U.S.A 
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young man lived. Don’t you? 

And just a little advice, Uncle. Don’t you 
ever let anyone not even your kinfolks sa¥ 
anything about Marthy cause I know Aunt 
Marthy is true blue. Uncle Bill, I love you 
but I’m not selfish. I love Aunt Marthy to 

Wishing you the best o’luck, I am sincerely 
your friend, 

Marie Palmers. 


Well, now, what do you think of that? 
Maybe I ain’t done just right by Marthy. 
I wonder if I have. Maybe I been expect® 

(Concluded on page 19) 
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The Farmer’s Mounting 


Tax Bill 


And Some Considerations Looking to Relief 


State is indicated by the figures given by the blurb 
in the middle column. Some further facts about 
the situation may be briefly summarized as follows :— 


Taxes Are Still Rising. — Farm taxes are still 
rising, slowly to be sure, when compared with the rapid 
advance from 1919 to 1923, but advancing nevertheless 
when considered for the country as a whole. Taxes on 
farm real estate throughout the United States advanced 
15 per cent from 1924 to 1926, the increase taking 
place in all geographic divisions, except in the West 
Central States, where a decrease of less than 1 per cent 
was noted. An index for New York shows that taxes 
on farm real estate and on farmers’ personal property 
in that state increased from 219 per cent of the 1910- 
1914 average in 1923 to 231 per cent of that average 
in 1925, 


Ts seriousness of the tax problem in the United 


Delinquent Land Taxes Serious.—Averages show 
general tendencies but fall far short of giving an ade- 
quate picture of the status of farm taxation. For- 
tunately, research workers in this field are placing in- 
creasing emphasis on special aspects of the problem. 
For instance, a recently published report of a study by 
the Wisconsin Experiment Station reveals a startling 
situation relative to delinquent taxes in northern Wis- 
consin. “Tax certificates on 2,593,163 acres, or nearly 
a quarter of the entire land area of 17 northern coun- 
ties, were offered for sale at the 1927 tax sales; but 
certificates on only 18 per cent of this area were pur- 
chased by private parties—the remainder was left in 
county hands.” It is startling that tax certificates which 
no one would buy represented approximately one-fifth 
of the land area of 17 counties! It is also pointed out 
in the report of this study that the present tax delin- 
quency situation has developed almost entirely since 
1920, and that “by throwing the tax burden on smaller 
and smaller areas as delinquent lands become greater 
in extent, tax delinquency is in itself a cause of delin- 
quency and threatens to be more of a cause in the fu- 


sture.” Wisconsin is by no means the only state with a 


serious problem of land-tax delinquency. 
Ill 


General Property Tax Less Suitable Now Than 
Formerly—The general property tax is the princi- 
pal means of raising 
revenue, accounting for 
nearly 80 per cent of 





By ERIC ENGLUND 


United States Department of Agriculture 








N 1927, the average tax per farm on all farm 

property was more than two and a half times 

as great as in 1914, the increase over the pre- 
war year being 153 per cent. 


A study of 1,018 cash rented farms in Michigan 
showed that real estate taxes averaged 54.2 per 
cent of the net rent (before deducting taxes) in 
1925. In 1919, a year of high prices of farm prod- 
ucts, 29.9 per cent of the net rent was paid in taxes, 
and in 1921, a year of low prices, taxes absorbed an 
average of 70.5 per cent of the net income on 415 
farms. Over a period of seven years, an average 
of 52 per cent of the net rent on Michigan farms 
included in the study was paid in taxes. On many 
farms the rent was not sufficient to pay the taxes. 


Studies in Indiana, Arkansas, and elsewhere re- 
veal a simular status, taxcs absorbing an average 
of from a fifth to more than a half of the net 
rent on groups of farms and the whole rent on a 
number of individual farms. 








all state and local revenue in 1922. The faults of the 
general property tax long have been recognized, but 
have become serious with rapidly mounting tax rates 
and with changes from the simple economic life of 
earlier times to the complex community of today. 
With these changes there has been evolved a class of 
property—intangibles—most of which escapes general 
property tax, and a group of persons, whose principal 
income is based not on property but on personal ser- 
vices. No direct taxes are levied on this unfunded in- 
come for state and lo¢al purposes, except in the few 
states that have a personal income tax. Those whose 
property escapes taxation and whose income bears no 
direct taxes, nevertheless enjoy the benefits of govern- 
ment, including schools, roads, and other specific ser- 
vices and improvements. 












































IV 

Farm Property Unable to Escape Tax Assessor.— 
The general property tax falls most heavily on those 
classes of property that cannot be hidden from the 
assessor. As the tax rates advance the inducement to 
escape taxation becomes greater, and any resulting 
diminution in the rate of increase in taxable property 
below what it would be if the tax were lower will re- 
sult in a still greater tax rate on the property which 
cannot escape. This is undoubtedly a significant factor 
causing greater levies on farm property which because 
of its inability to evade or to escape taxes must bear 
the lion’s share of the increased expenditures. 

Vv 

Part of Taxes on Urban Improvements Probably 
Shifted to Farmers.—The increase in farm taxes is 
a part of the general phenomenon of rising taxes result- 
ing from increased public expenditures. Direct taxes 
on city real estate and on personal income, and business 
taxes of various kinds, also are higher than before the 
war. But, unlike farm taxes, a considerable part of 
these levies is probably shifted to the public at large, 
including farmers, through enhanced prices of goods 
and services. 

The taxes levied on office buildings in 55 of the 
major cities of the United States amount to 15.9 per 
cent of the rent of these buildings. There can be no 
doubt that taxes levied on buildings and other urban 
improvements are to a large degree shifted, especially 
in growing cities, and most of our cities are growing. 
Taxes levied on buildings tend to discourage construc- 
tion until demand for housing, for office and store 
space, etc., has become so great that the rent offered is 
sufficient to induce their construction despite the high 
tax, which is thus shifted to those who rent the houses 
or patronize the business establishments. 

VI 

Economies Needed That Will Not Check Rural 
Progress.—Efforts to improve the status of farmers 
in our tax structure should, of course, include a de- 
termined effort to secure greater economy in state and 
local expenditures. Obviously, money saved by econ- 
omy is money saved to the taxpayer. Public spirited 
citizens should exercise vigilance over expenditures in 
their communities. Suitable systems of budgeting and 
of accounts should be installed to make public 
scrutiny more effective and to give the public a 
better understanding of the 
J uses of their funds. Reor- 
‘ ganization of some of our 


























local governmental units also 
might result in econ- 
omies. It is uncertain, 








Here are twelve of the sixteen new South Carolina Master Farmers. 


from left to right, they are as follows— 


Front Row—J. B. Clarkson, Williamsburg County; J. Wade Drake, Anderson Coun- 
ty; H. L. Lake, Aiken County; J. L. Gettys, Kershaw County; J. W. G 


burg County; C. W. Rogers, Marion County. 


County; A, V. Bethea, Dillon County. 








Middle Row—S. W. Mims, Dorchester County; W. N. Henderson, Greenwood County; 
W. K. Smith, Hampton County; James R. Reid, Chester County; J. R. Fairey, Calhoun 



























Reading 


aston, Spartan- Progressive Farmer. 


WHAT TWELVE SOUTH CAROLINA MASTER FARMERS LOOK LIKE 

Then in the back row are seen: J. T. Lazar, District Agent; A. A. McKeown, Dis- 
trict Agent; W. W. Long, Director of Extension; 
ence Poe, Editor of The Progressive Farmer; C. L. Newman, Associate Editor of The 


(Concluded on 
page 19) 


H. Ward, District Agent; Clar- 


The four South Carolina farmers absent from this picture are Edgar L. Culler, Or- 


angeburg County; W. B. 


‘ 


Wilkerson, York County; Col. R. B. Watson, Saluda County; 
and J. Frank Williams, Sumter County. 


i ‘ bee 
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The Progressive Farmer 








EDITORIAL 











Vv 


Summer Farmers Becoming Winter Farmers 


North Carolina section were just summer farm- 

ers,’ said Dr. Charles Dearing of the Willard 
Branch Experiment Station when in Raleigh the other 
day. “But now they are hecoming winter farmers also. 
Ten or more years ago you might ride in the winter- 
time from Goldsboro to Wilmington without seeing a 
single green field other than at our test farm. But on 
winter trips nowadays constant glimpses of green fields 
of oats, vetch, rye, and other crops prove that our 
folks are becoming winter farmers as well as summer 
farmers.” 

Fortunately, what is happening in Eastern North 
Carolina is only indicative of what is happening all 
over the Carolinas and Virginia. That “a carpet of 
green in winter is a sign of a good farmer” is becom- 
ing a proverb worthy of all acceptation. 


Now let us see what crops we may sow now and 
during the next thirty days to enable us to join the 
goodly company of “winter farmers” if we have not 
already done so. Here is such a list of field crops for 
early fall sowing :— 

Alfalfa Canada field pea Red clover 

Alsike clover Crimson clover Rye 

Austrian winter pea Grass mixtures Sweet clover 

Barley Oats Vetch 

Bur clover Rape White clover 
Il 


We like to have it said of every Progressive Farmer 
subscriber, “You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not,” and for this reason we hope every 
subscriber will resolve to have at least some green 
fields on his farm this winter. It not only looks good, 
but it pays profits. 

“Winter farming doubles farm profits,’ a tobacco 
and cotton farmer said about the middle of August 
when we found him tractor-disking his ten-acre tobacco 
field preparatory to sowing to oats and vetch for early 
hay. Another farmer who has already been doing some 
winter farming with barley said to us, “This is the first 
year since 1924 that corn promises to make as much 
grain as barley. I have already stored more barley per 
acre than I have been making from corn.” 


a USED to be that the farmers-of our Eastern 


A great part of the profits most of us make on sum- 
mer farming is spent for buying feed. Good winter 
farming will enable us to cut out all expenditures for 
either grain or hay—anywhere in the South, we mean. 
The South is the only part of the United States where 
two crops of hay or two crops of grain can be grown 
on the same land in one year, and we are sinning 
against the light if we fail to take advantage of this 
opportunity. A better way to state this might be to say 
that in no other part of this country can farmers pro- 
duce a crop of grain and a crop of hay on the same 
land in one year. 

And to do this we must practice growing winter 
“food, feed, and fertility crops.’”’ When the Lord gave 
us wheat, oats, barley, and rye, with their winter-grow- 
ing habits, there were wise designs behind the gift, such 
as soil-protection, soil-building, and a source of food, 
feed, and income. And the same is true of His gift of 
clovers, vetches, and winter-growing peas. 

We have been very slow in realizing how essential it 
is for us to capitalize on these winter crops. We need 
to use them for one thing, because these crops utilize 
the always-plentiful fall, winter, and spring moisture. 
We are often short of moisture in summer but never 
in winter; hence “winter farming” is even more de- 
pendable than summer farming, and calls for less culti- 
vation because there are practically no weeds or grasses 
to fight. Another advantage is that these winter-grown 
crops may be handled entirely by labor-saving imple- 
ments and machines. A tractor can do all the work 
from preparing the land to hauling to market small 
grain and hay crops; and the tractor can do all the 
work required of a winter soil-improvement crop. And 
horse-drawn plows, harrows, grain drills, harvesters, 
mowing machines, hay-rakes, etc., can do all the work 
on farms where there are no tractors. 

If we will but stop to think about it, we can see the 
unrealized advantages we Southerners have always had 
in the possession of such a kindly climate—a climate 
that permits the sowing of a long list of crops in 
October and harvesting in April or May and another 
long list for planting in April or May and harvesting 
in October—crops that feed our farm, our flocks and 
our folks. 

Ill 

“Oh,” but perhaps you may say, “I haven’t time to 

break and prepare any land to amount to anything for 


sowing now”; which reminds us to say that in some 
cases farmers overdo the job of preparing for fall- 
sowed crops. Said one such farmer to us last fall:— 
“T certainly have made a fine seedbed for most 
of my crops this fall. I plowed early and then rain 
brought up a crop of grass and weeds and I plowed 
again—turned the land twice. Isn’t that fine?” 

This farmer is more thoughtful and more painstak- 
ing than most farmers. But we have our doubts about 
his having done the profitable thing when he fall- 
plowed his land twice. As a matter of fact, we do not 
believe it needed plowing at all with a turning plow, 
unless there was a crop of weeds too heavy to be disked 
in. As we add to our knowledge of soil treatment, we 
come more and more to the conclusion that the disk 
harrow can do fully half the work now being done by 
turning plows and do it better, quicker, and more 
cheaply. 

“When you save the surface, you save all,” is a 
painter’s saying that means very much, and “when you 
prepare the surface, you prepare all,” applies as well 
to the land when we make ready to sow crops. 


If land is well drained, does not need lime, and is 
made loamy by humus, then a disk harrow cutting four 
or five inches deep does all the breaking needed on 
most of our soils and when there is not too much 
vegetation to be worked into the ground by one or two 
workings with the disk harrow. We have seen twelve- 
foot cornstalks, six-foot cotton stalks, and a riot of 
crabgrass and ragweeds completely mixed with the sur- 
face by the use of a tractor-drawn disk harrow. We 
need to give more attention to thorough firming of the 
soil after seeding rather than so much attention to 
overpreparation before sowing, particularly in cases 
where this overpreparation leaves the land too loose at 
seeding time. 

Vv 

Now let us see something about how long we have 
for sowing these “winter farming” crops and some es- 
sentials for success with each crop. 


As to time of sowing, all of the fifteen crops listed 
are due to be sowed now—the earlier the better—but 
sowings may be continued under a fall-sowing plan as 
follows: Sow alfalfa to October 20; alsike and com- 
mon red clover, to November 1; Austrian winter peas, 
to Ocotber 15; barley, to November 1; bur clover, to 
October 10; Canada field peas, to October 20; crimson 
clover, to September 25; grass mixtures, to November 
15; oats, to October 15; rape, to November 1; rye, to 
November 1; sweet clover, to October 20; vetch, to 
October 15; white clover, to Noyember 1. These dates 
apply in Central North Carolina where our Raleigh 
office is located. In the mountain section of North 
Carolina and in all of Virginia except the eastern and 
southeastern counties, closing dates for these crops 
should occur about two weeks earlier, while in lower 
South Carolina and southeastern South Carolina these 
crops may be sowed two weeks later. 


Next taking up these crops in alphabetical order, let 
us consider a few of the most important facts about 
each one :— 

Alfalfa—Where full preparation has not already been made 
for this crop, better leave it alone. Before we can succeed 
with alfalfa we must train up the land with legumes that 
we know will grow profitably; lime the soil; inoculate each 
legume with its specific bacteria; feed the land humus, pot- 
ash, and phosphate; sow only on well-prepared and well- 
settled or well-firmed seedbed. 

Austrian Winter Pea.—Mr. R. W. Hamilton, Clemson ex- 
tension agronomist, reports that in South Carolina no other 
legume is growing so rapidly in popularity. Here are his 
claims for it:— 

“As compared with vetch, which is a most popular 
winter legume in this state, the trials so far have shown 
that the seed is cheaper, that it stands cold better, makes 
larger growth earlier in spring and a larger tonnage per 
acre, and turns under more easily and decays more 
rapidly.” 

This winter pea resembles our common garden or English 
pea and takes the same inoculation as garden peas and vetch. 

Clovers: Alsike, Bur, Red, and White.—These, if not 
starved on poor land, are true winter crops and if started 








Next Week and Later 
Let’s Begin Getting Ahead This Year: A Letter to 
Mr. and Mrs. Farmer—By Clarence Poe. 


To Fumigate or Not to Fumigate—By F. M. 
Register. 


The Weight of a Word—By John W. Holland. 
Farm Work for the Latter Half of September. 


Tobacco Statistics Every Grower Should Know— 
By Gilbe~t Gusler. 








early on suitable land each will cover the ground. All are 
benefited by lime and all except bur must have a soil sweet- 
ened by lime. Fertilize with 400 to 600 pounds of a fertilizer 
analyzing about 10-2-5 and sow about the following quan- 
tities of seed per acre: Alsike, 6 to 8 pounds; bur, 75 to 100 
pounds in bur; red, 8 to 10; white, 3 to 5 

Try One Acre of Sweet Clover.—We want to urge all 
our friends to try an acre of it this fall. One of its strongest 
points is its ability to produce a good growth on badly 
worn land. But it will do this only when the land is limed 
and either the seed or land inoculated. The acre may be 
selected in a small grain field and the seed sowed imme- 
diately after the small grain is sowed and then harrowed in, 
or the seed may not be sowed until late February or early 
March. Always cover the seed lightly, just scratching them 
in with a weeder or light harrow. Sow 15 pounds of scari- 
fied hulled seed or 20 pounds of unhulled seed. 

Winter Grains: Barley, Oats, Wheat.—Adapted varieties 
of these winter grains are our surest chance for a quick 
winter cover; sow as soon as the seed and ground are ready 
on extra well prepared land, using a modern drill, and fer- 
tilize with 300 to 500 pounds of 10-5-5 fertilizer. Of these 
grains, barley is comparatively new to some sections but 
has been so satisfactory that Tom Broom calls it “the win- 
ter corn crop.” It ripens as many bushels of grain in June 
as corn does at any time in the year. Sow about one bushel 
per acre. 

Grass Mixtures.—Orchard, herds, meadow oat, and blue 
grasses, timothy, fescues, English and perennial rye grasses 
may be grown in various mixtures or may be combined 
with bur, alsike, red, sweet, and white clovers. They may 
be sowed with or on small grain or sowed alone. 

Rape and Kale.—'hese crops are primarily hog, sheep, and 
poultry crops and will grow anywhere that the collard suc- 
ceeds. When we have fields of rape and kale then we can 
glory in our large herds of hogs and flocks of sheep and 
poultry. Sow from November to December either in ‘8-inch 
drills or broadcast after making a good seedbed, spreading 
manure and applying 600 to 800 pounds of 8-5-5 fertilizer. 

Rye.—Use the Abruzzi variety. If the land is ready and 
the rye sowed after the first good rain in September, then 
in seven to nine weeks grazing can begin and may be con- 
tinued more or less through the winter, Rye sowed as late 
as November makes but little growth before March. Use 
4 or 5 pecks of seed for September sowing, 5 or 6 pecks 
in October, and 6 to 8 pecks in November. If sowing cannot 
be done until December, substitute wheat for rye. 

Vetch.—Among the richest of all plants in nitrogen. Sow 
15 to 30 pounds of seed per acre, applying 300 to 600 pounds 
of fertilizer carrying 10 to 14 per cent of phosphoric acid 
and 5 to 7 per cent of potash. 


We must do winter farming in order to save our 
lands from the ruinous losses through soil-washing. 
More important still, we must add winter farming .to 
summer farming in order to increase direct profits 
from our farms. We cannot make enough to maintain 
ourselves in an automobile age if we are getting profits 
from the land only six months in the year. Sowing 
crops in September and October to harvest in April and 
May must become as serious a matter with us as sow- 
ing crops in April and May to harvest in the fall. 


WILL COTTON BRING 22 CENTS? 
"Tie article on page 8, by Gilbert Gusler, mar- 


kets editor of The Progressive Farmer, may 
easily prove one of the most remarkable we have 
printed this year. 


Last year the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture could do two things. First, it could gather all the 
information regarding the factors or influences that 
govern cotton prices. Second, having gathered the in- 
formation, it could interpret this and so advise farmers 
as to probable price trends. 


This year the department cannot give out its infor- 
mation. But Mr. Gusler has now used the same for- 
mula for interpreting information and_ predicting 
price trends the department used a year ago, and while 
that formula then indicated lower prices (and they were 
later realized) so this formula now indicates higher 
prices—and the department would no doubt tell farmers 
so if it were not muzzled. 

Later crop statistics may run the figures up or dowf 
but at present a 22-cent price for cotton is justified by 
conditions. 





“AS A MAN THINKETH” 


OW much careful, accurate, downright hard 

thinking are we doing about our farm work 

before we actually get at it? Dr. Tait Butler 
likes to say that “the most important farm implement 1s 
a lead pencil.” This is true not only because the pencil 
insures better farm accounting and record-keeping but 
also because when we begin to plan things with a pencil, 
we usually get away from hazy abstractions and think 
with greater definiteness—which means greater Of 
rectness. 


Recently, in answer to the question, “What is the 
most important thing in the world?” a writer in the 
Forum won a prize with an answer which farmers 4§ 
well as other folks may well take to heart :— 


“All accomplished work of beauty, durability, 
and merit is preceded by careful, correct thinking. 
In the degree that the thinking is exact, blunders 
are avoided, time is saved, and harmonious com- 
pletion finally attained. Correct thinking is, there- 
fore, the most important thing in the world.” 
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'The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


HE acceptance speeches of Herbert Hoover and 

Alfred E. Smith last month cleared the air of 

many doubts and uncertainties. What will un- 
questionably become one of the most historic Presi- 
dential campaigns in American history is now under 
way and will grow in interest and 
intensity from now until the fifth 
day of November. 

There is also grave danger that 
it will also grow in bitterness with 
each passing week. The most dis- 
cussed issue in the country at large 
will be prohibition, and men and 
women feel so strongly about this, 
one way or the other, that argu- 
ments both on it and on subjects 
that become mixed up with it will 
often produce more heat than light. 


The Basis on Which Hoover Asks Support 


ANY people have not read half the acceptance 

speeches of Hoover and Smith. Millions of 

others read these speeches only hastily. Even 
voters who read both long speeches in full find it rather 
dificult to separate the important sections where the 
candidates had something to say from the other sections 
where they just had to say something. It seems to us, 
therefore, that we may help many busy voters, both 
men and women, by summarizing the most remarkable 
statements of both Hoover and Smith. And since Mr. 
Hoover’s speech came first, let us begin with a sum- 
mary of his declaration of principles and beliefs :— 





CLARENCE POH 


An Honest Campaign.—With this occasion we inaugurate 
the campaign. It shall be an honest campaign; every penny 
will be publicly accounted for. It shall be a true campaign. 
We shall use words to convey our meaning, not to hide it. 


The Ultimate Abolition of Poverty.—One of the oldest and 
perhaps the noblest of human aspirations has been the abo- 
lition of poverty. By poverty I mean the grinding by under- 
nourishment, cold, and ignorance and fear of old age of those 
who have the will to work. We in America today are nearer 
to the final triumph over poverty than ever before in the 
history of any land. 

The Condition of Agriculture.—The most urgent economic 
problem in our nation today is in agriculture. It must be 
solved . In my mind most agricultural discussions go 
wrong because of two false premises. The first is that ag- 
ficulture is one industry. It is a dozen distinct industries 
incapable of the same organization. The second false prem- 
ise is that rehabilitation will be complete when it has reached 
a point comparable with pre-war. Agriculture was not upon 
a satisfactory basis before the war. . . . Farming is and 
must continue to be an individualistic business of small units 
and independent ownership. The farm is more than a busi- 
ness; it is a state of living. We do not wish it converted 
into a mass production machine. Therefore, if the farmers’ 
position is to be improved by larger operations it must be 
done not on the farm but in the field of distribution. 


A Threefold Program of Farm Relief.—An adequate tariff 
is the foundation of farm relief. I would use my office and 
influence to give the farmer the full benefit of our historic 
tariff policy. A large portion of the spread between 
what the farmer receives for his products and what the 
ultimate consumer pays is due to increased transportation 
charges. Nature has endowed us with a great system of 
inland waterways. Their modernization will comprise a most 
substantial contribution to midwest farm relief... . But we 
must not stop here. An outstanding proposal of the party 
Program is the whole-hearted pledge to undertake the re- 
organization of the marketing system upon sounder and 
more economical lines. It pledges the creation of a Federal 
Farm Board of representative farmers to be clothed with 
authority and resources with which not only to still aid 
farmers’ cooperatives and pools and to assist generally in 
solution of farm problems but especially to build up with 
federal finance, farm-owned and farm-controlled stabiliza- 
tion corporations which will protect the farmer from the 
depressions and demoralization of seasonal gluts and peri- 
odical surpluses. 

The Tariff.—A general reduction in the tariff would admit 
a flood of goods from abroad. It would injure every home. 
It would fill our streets with idle workers. I am sure the 
American people would rather entrust the perfection of the 
tariff to the consistent friend of the tariff than to our oppon- 
ents, who have always reduced our tariffs. 

Mississippi Flood Control.—It marks not alone the under- 
taking of a great national task but it constitutes a contri- 
bution to the development of the South. In encouragement 
of their economic growth lies one of the great national op- 
Portunities of the future. 

Prohibition —I do not favor the repeal of the 18th Amend- 
ment. I stand for the efficient enforcement of the laws en- 
acted thereunder. . . . Modification of the enforcement laws 
which would permit that which the Constitution forbids is 
nullification. .. . There are those who do not believe in the 
Purposes of several provisions of the Constitution. No one 
denies their right to seek to amend it. They are not sub- 
sect to criticism for asserting that right. But the Repub- 
lican Party does deny the right of anyone to seek to de- 
Stroy the purpose of the Constitution by indirection. 

Peace.—There are two cooperating factors in the main- 
tenance of peace—the building of good will by wise and sym- 
Pathetic handling of international relations, and the adequate 
preparedness for defense. . . . Our offer of treaties open to 
tic, Signature of all, renouncing war as an instrument of na- 
ou Policy, proves that we have every desire to codperate 
x other nations for peace. . .. But in the meantime we 
yo that in an armed world there is only one certain guar- 

ee of freedom—and that is preparedness for defense. 


Equality of Opportunity the Fundamental American Prin- 
" ©—The Sherman Law was enacted in endeavor to hold 
— the door of equal opportunity in business. The com- 
aa for regulation of public utilities were created to 
. nia discrimination in service and prevent extortion in 
€s—and thereby the destruction of equal opportunity. 
peeality of opportunity is a fundamental principle of our 
fails With it we must test all our policies. The success 
ure of this principle is the test of our government. 
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By? CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Governor Smith’s Most Important Policies 


ET us now attempt to give in equally concise fash- 
ion a digest @f the meaty utterances in Governor 
Alfred E. Smith’s appeal for the support of the 

American people :— 


The Tariff.—Acting upon the principle of ‘“‘Equal oppor- 
tunity for all, special privileges for none,” I shall ask Con- 
gress to carry out the tariff declaration of our platform. ... 
The Democratic Party does not and under my _ leadership 
will not advocate any sudden or drastic revolution in our 
economic system which would cause business upheaval and 
popular distress. . . . The Democratic Party stands squarely 
for the maintenance of legitimate business and a high stan- 
dard of wages for American labor. Both can be maintained 
and at the same time the tariff can be taken out of the 
realm of politics and treated on a strictly business basis. 


Peace.—I believe the American people desire to assume 
their fair share of responsibility for the administration of a 
world of which they are a part, without political alliance 
with any foreign nation. I pledge myself to a resumption 
of a real endeavor to make the outlawry of war effecttve 
by removing its causes and to substitute the methods of 
conciliation, conference, arbitration, and judicial determina- 
tion, 

Will Enforce Prohibition While It Is Law.—If, with one 
hand on the Bible and the other hand reaching up to Heav- 
en, I promise the people of this country that “I will faith- 
fully execute the office of President of the United States 
and to the best of my ability preserve, protect and defend 
the Constitution of the United States,’ you may be sure 
that I will live up to that oath to the last degree. 


But Favors Changing Volstead Law.—Some immediate re- 
lief would come from an amendment to the Volstead Law 
giving a scientific definition of the alcoholic content of an 
intoxicating beverage. The present definition is admittedly 
inaccurate and unscientific. Each state would then be al- 
lowed to fix its own standard of alcoholic content, subject 
always to the proviso that that standard could not exceed 
the maximum fixed by Congress. 


And Favors Changing 18th Amendment.—I personally be- 
lieve in an amendment in the t8th Amendment which would 
give to each individual state itself only after approval by a 
referendum popular vote of its people, the right wholly within 
its borders to import, manufacture or cause to be manufac- 
tured, and sell alcoholic beverages, the sale to be made only 
by the state itself and not for consumption in any public 
place. 

A Plan for Agricultural Relief —Our platform declares for 
the development of codperative marketing and an earnest en- 
deavor to solve the problem of the distribution of the cost 
of dealing with crop surpluses over the marketed unit of the 
crop whose producers are benefited by such assistance. Only 
the mechanics remain to be devised. I propose to substi- 
tute action for inaction and friendliness for hostility. In 
my administration of the government of my state, whenever 
I was confronted with a problem of this character, I called 
into conference those best equipped on the particular sub- 
ject in hand. I shall follow that course with regard to ag: 
riculture. Farmers and farm leaders with such construc- 
tive aid as will come from sound economists and fair minded 
leaders of finance and business must work out the details. 
There are varying plans for the attainment of the end which 
is to be accomplished. Such plans should be subjected at 
ence to the searching, able and fair minded analysis, because 
the interests of all require that the solution shall be eco- 
nomically sound. 


Mississippi Flood Control.—lhe money actually appropri- 
ated for flood relief is too small to make even a start. ... 
Much more than flood control is involved. Fullest develop- 
ment of the Mississippi River and its tributaries as arteries 
of commerce should be the goal. 


Public Qwnership of Water Powers.—No more dishonest 
or unpatriotic propaganda has ever been seen in this coun- 
try than that disclosed by the investigation into the methods 
of certain utility corporations. The ownership of some of 
these great water powers is in the nation, of others im the 
several states. These sources of water power must remain 
forever under public ownership and control. Where they 
are owned by the Federal government, they should remain 
under Federal control. Where they are owned by an indi- 
vidual state, they should be under the control of that state, 
or where they are owned by states jointly, they should be 
under the control of those states. 


Muscle Shoals.—It will be the policy of my administra- 
tion while retaining government ownership and control, to 
develop a method of operation for Muscle Shoals which will 
reclaim for the government some fair revenue from the enor- 
mous expenditure already made for its development and 
which is now a complete waste. 

Appointments.—I will not be influenced in appointments 
by the question of a person’s wet or dry attitude, by whether 
he is rich or poor, whether he comes from the North, South, 
East, or West, or by what church he attends in the wor- 
ship of God. 


LOD DDD DODD OOOO 


POEMS OF NATURE: “THE COMING 
OF THE TREES” 


FRIEND sends us these verses, significant 
of the new, nation-wide appreciation of 
trees:— 
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And Earth was full of wonder. 


For the white birch leaned, the oak held straight, 
The pines marched down the mountain; 

The orchards bowed with their blossomed weight, 
And the elm rose up like a fountain. 


The palm stood proud as Aaron’s rod, 
The willow billowed slowly. 
So came the trees at the call of God, 
And all the trees are holy. 
—Arthur Guiterman. 


Mixed Issues Will Complicate Results 


N THE question of farm relief as presented by the 

two candidates, the position of Governor Smith 

has found more general approval among agricul- 
tural leaders. On the question of power control, his 
position is also strikingly courageous and progressive. 
But on the question of prohibition Governor Smith takes 
a position profoundly disheartening to earnest men and 
women who have at least wanted prohibition given a 
fair trial. Unquestionably, the present administration, 
under the domination of Secretary Mellon, has not 
done its best to enforce prohibition, and we should at 
least have one administration make an earnest effort 
at enforcement before radical changes are made. Yet 
Governor Smith declares for immediate change in the 
Volstead Act to permit the sale of stronger beverages, 
and for changing the Eighteenth Amendment as quickly 
as possible so as to let any state manufacture and sell 
alcoholic liquors. 


In this situation many Democrats will conscientiously 
feel that a moral issue is presented which rises superior 
to economic issues and superior to political ties. Others 
will feel that they can support Governor Smith because 
of his farm relief and power programs but help elect a 
Congress that will block his wet campaign. Still others 
will feel that even if Smith should be unable to change 
the law or the Constitution, the difficulties of enforce- 
ment would be doubled if a President in the White 
House were continuously crusading against prohibition 
as an unwarranted invasion of personal liberty. Then 
there-are, of course, many conscientious wets (and we 
regard Smith himself as conscientious) who regard 
a change of the Volstead Law and the Eighteenth 
Amendment as more important than other national 
policies a 

Because of these mixed feelings in millions of minds, 
the November election is likely to prove unreliable as a 
great national referendum on either prohibition or farm 
relief or the tariff or the power issue. The big Eastern 
cities may vote for Smith because he is wet, while not 
approving his advanced position on farm relief, while 
several Western farming states may support Hoover 
because he is drier without approving his less ad- 
vanced position on farm relief. 





“A LAND OF RURAL COMRADESHIP” 


The Community Fair 
Tia community fair is not only one of the best of 


all agencies for promoting rural progress but also 

one of the best for helping neighbors get ac- 
quainted with one another and for developing a spirit 
of coOperation and community pride. 





If a community fair is to be held anywhere near us 
this fall, let’s help it with our presence and our ex- 
hibits, too, if possible. And if there is no nearby com- 
munity fair, let’s speak to some of the most progressive 
men in the neighborhood and try to get one ready for 
the fall of 1929. 





| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
Bulb Planting Time! 


O MANY of our younger married folks, and some 

not married, ask when to plant bulbs, meaning 

narcissus, hyacinths, tulips, crocus, peonies, etc. 
Most experienced gardeners know, and will smile at 
this, but the blessed young folks are forever with us 
with their questions. 

September is the best bulb-planting month in the 
Upper South. October can be called the most popular 
month because the weather is cooler and we feel more 
fit. It is a fine time to plant, too. MRS. R. H. G. 

Editor’s Note.—Bulbs may be planted at any time this 


fall or winter, but the earlier the better. Let’s at least 
order them this month, 


| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK | 


HE test of life is not what you are worth, but 

what you are. If your mind is at peace you can 

face poverty with a smile. I do not preach poverty 
as a path to peace. But the marvelous happiness of the 
poor majority proves that poverty is not pessimism. 
If all poor men and all poor women were miserable, 
despairing, and devoured by envy, the system of life 
would not function. The truth is that society is built 
on a solid foundation of comparative failures who are 
alchemists of contentment. They are like the birds, 
who are always poor, and nevertheless are miraculously 
joyous. There are plenty of human sparrows and 
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thrushes and blackbirds who can sing with nothing to 
make a song about.—James Douglas in London Daily 
Express. 
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EPORTS received by The Pro- 
R gressive Farmer show that more 
than $50,000,000 a year is a 
conservative estimate of the losses from 
the great animal plague of abortion. 
Dr. John R. Moh- 
ler of the United 
States Depart- 
ment of Agricul- 
ture points out 
that 10 years ago 
the losses from 
tuberculosis and 
abortion were ap- 
proximately 
equal. In 10 years 
the tuberculosis 
losses have been halved and the abor- 
tion losses doubled. 


















































TAIT BUTLER 


In advising livestock growers in re- 
gard to the abortion problem, Doctor 
Mohler, who is chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, does not minimize the 
seriousness of the condition, but he 
holds out hope for eventual solution, 
reports marked progress in the under- 
standing of the disease, gives sugges- 
tions for identification and control of 
the disease, and warns farmers, stock- 
men, and dairymen against medicinal 
agents for the “cure” of abortion. Up 
to the present no medicine for the cure 
of abortion has proved an effective 
agent. The variable activity of the 
disease in a given herd has made it 
difficult to measure the value of reme- 
dies and has led to giving undeserved 
credit to substances of no value. 


Strikes at the Udder 


‘6 BORTION,” says Dr. Mohler, 
“strikes directly at the source of 
our cattle supply, and at the very 

organ, the udder, upon which the func- 
tioning of our whole dairy industry de- 
pends. The heavy toll of the disease 
includes not only the loss of calves, loss 
of milk flow directly incident to the 
abortion, temporary and _ permanent 
sterility and other breeding troubles, 
but also the reduced flow of milk due 
to the presence and activity of abortion 
bacilli within the udder.” 


The bacillus that causes the disease 


Edited by TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 
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AGRICULTURAL CLASSICS: GOVERNOR HOARD’S TRIBUTE 
TO THE DAIRY COW 


EVERAL readers have sent us or requested us to reproduce the late 
Governor Hoard’s famous tribute to the dairy cow. The following ap- 


pears to be a correct version:— 
“The cow is the foster mother of 
the human race. From the day of the 


ancient Hindoo to this time have the 
thoughts of men turned to the kindly, 





beneficent cow as one of the chief 
sustaining forces of human life. 


“No nation or people has become 
highly civilized without her. Without 
her, agriculture is not permanent or 
prosperous, people are not healthy or 
happy. Where the cow is kept and 
cared for, civilization advances, lands 
grow richer, homes grow better, debts 
grow fewer. 


“Starting with neolithic man in the 
dim vistas of the far-distant past, 
she has been man’s friend and com- 
panion adown all the ages. Her effigy 
and that of her brother, the ox, were 
used to adorn the earliest coinage of 


Next week’s “Agricultural Classic” 


the world, because “omnis pecuniae 
pecus fundamentum”—the herd is the 
foundation of all wealth; and in such 
esteem and veneration were they held 
that they were worshipped as symbols 
of Deity in the dawning religious con- 
sciousness of humanity. 

“The cow has accompanied man in 
all his migrations and wanderings as 
he has multiplied and replenished the 
earth, nursing her own offspring and 
his also. In times of famine she has 
been man’s preserver, his comfort and 
aid in times of prosperity, the bearer 
of his burdens and the cultivator of 
his fields, the bread-winner of the 
poor and the pride of the well-to-do. 

“She consumes the vegetation otf 
field, mountainside, meadow, and prai- 
rie, otherwise unavailable as human 
food, and in the marvelous laboratory 
of her digestive structure converts it 
into the most essential, the most assim- 
ilable, the most nourishing of foods. 


“The dairy cow was the first animal 
necessary to the pioneers in the settle- 
ment of new regions of the earth; 
and in the complex civilization of the 
present day she is a vital factor in hu- 
man welfare as the producer of an in- 
dispensable and the only perfect food. 

“From the dawn of history she has 
been associated with the conquering 
and dominant peoples; she is the most 
ancient, the most universal, and the 
most used and the most useful of all 
animals domesticated by man.” 


will be another tribute to the dairy 


cow—this time by a Southerner and also a governor, former Governor Mal- 


colm R. Patterson of Tennessee. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Science Seeking to Curb Abortion 


Bureau of Animal Industry Asks for Money to Fight This Scourge of Cattle 


the cows for the disease and use milk 
only from healthy animals. It is not 
wise to drink raw milk from cows that 
are positive to the blood test. 


Dr. Mohler reminds stock growers 
and dairymen that the bacillus is not 
the only cause of abortion. There are 
other infective organisms, and the dis- 
ease has also been traced to feeds that 
do not supply a sufficient quantity of 
certain vitamines or minerals. 

The heavy iosses from abortion are 
adequate reason for a vigorous program 
of study and control. The Bureau of 
Animal Industry has asked for an ap- 
propriation of $125,000 for the work on 
abortion from July 1, 1929, to June 30, 
1930. It hopes to carry on extensive 
field trials for the control of the dis- 
ease on the basis of information now 
in hand, and an additional program of 
investigational work to discover more 
facts. 

Editor’s Note.—Next week’s livestock 


article will take up “Stomach and Hook- 
worms” and how best to control them, 


re) 
Fitting Animals for the Show-ring 


ANY superior animals fail to 

win in the show-ring because of 

not being properly fitted or 
properly trained. In the following 
paragraphs L. A. Higgins of the Mis- 
sissippi A. and M. College, gives valua- 
ble instructions as to how to properly 
fit animals for the show-ring and how 
to show them. 


A good fitting ration might consist of 
equal parts, by weight, of cornmeal, 
wheat bran, ground oats, and linseed 
oilmeal. Half the oilmeal may be re- 
placed with an equal amount of cotton- 
seed meal. If linseed oilmeal is not 
available, cottonseed meal should be 
substituted in its place, in which case 
one-third of the cornmeal should be re- 
placed by an equal weight of black- 
strap molasses. One per cent of salt 
should be added to the grain mixture. 

The daily ration of the above mixture 
will depend on the condition, size, etc., 
of the animals. Good lespedeza, soy- 
bean, cowpea, or alfalfa hay and corn 
silage are important. The silage should 


was discovered about 30 years ago by Professor Bang 
of Denmark. Subsequent study has revealed many 
facts about the disease and the organism. The bacillus 
may live for months in dead animal tissue; it may be 
killed by careful pasteurization and by ordinary dis- 
infectants; its favorite habitat is the pregnant uterus 
and it does not remain long, as a rule, in the non-preg- 
nant one; but it may reach the udders of infected cows 
and there maintain itself for long periods and continue 
to infect the milk. 


One misconception popularly held is the belief in 
the importance of the genital organs of the bull as a 
means of spreading the infection. This may at times 
be of importance, but it is not considered an important 
agency of the spread of infection. Calves are rarely 
infected. Two types of the bacillus are recognized, one 
affecting hogs and one cows, and the strains of bovine 
bacilli differ widely in virulence. 


Digestive Tract Channel of Infection 


as HE principal channel of infection,” Dr. Mohler 


says, “ is the digestive tract. This is contrary to 

the early belief which incriminated the genital 
tract as the principal portal of infection. Infection is 
spread by the aborting cow through the products of 
abortion and the discharges which follow in enormous 
amounts.” Dr. Mohler emphasizes particularly the 
danger of infection from an infected cow that has given 
birth to a calf in a seemingly normal manner. ‘Cases 
of apparently normal birth, accompanied by infection 
in the placenta and discharges, are grave dangers be- 
cause they are unsuspected.” 


Discovery of these facts and the fact of the bacillus 
maintaining itself in the udder for long periods have 
thrown light on the problem and point the way to 
better control methods. 

A long step toward control is found in the two blood 
tests, complement fixation and agglutination, which 
may be administered by veterinarians to detect infected 


animals and separate them from healthy ones. Studies 
of infected herds have indicated methods of taking 
advantage of natural immunity and of increasing re- 
sistance by artificial means, and this work is being 
carried on by experimenters with the expectation of 
developing new facts and improved methods of  in- 
creasing immunity. 


After a herd has been tested the owner may be able 
to remove infected animals likely to prove dangerous. 
At least he should be able to plan intelligently for 
handling the problem. “A unit of effort expended to 
destroy infection before it reaches susceptible animals 
is worth,” says Dr. Mohler, “many units used to com- 
bat it after it has done so. Many cattle owners, per- 
haps most, cannot practice isolation or elimination of 
infected animals from their herds. But there are few 
cattlemen who cannot reduce the amount of infection 
that may reach susceptible animals. By careful and in- 
telligent effort it is possible to reduce greatly the 
chances of infection and to eliminate gradually the dis- 
ease itself. It should be remembered that indiscrimi- 
nate movement and mingling of healthy and affected 
animals fosters the spread of the disease. It should not 
be forgotten that by no means all infected animals 
abort.” 


Causes Malta Fever in Humans 


R. MOHLER also mentions that the abortion ba- 

cillus sometimes causes illness of human beings 

with a disease generally resembling undulant or 
Malta fever, and he thinks it possible this may account 
for many illnesses not explainable in the past. Dr. 
Mohler warns people not to become panicky over this 
recently discovered fact. Fortunately, pasteurization 
kills the bacillus. It would be a serious mistake to re- 
duce milk consumption to a degree where the loss of 
the milk food would do more damage than the bacillus. 
In the cities pasteurization will make milk safe, and on 
the farm or in the small city where the milk comes 
from one or a few cows, it, is a simple. matter to test 


be discontinued a week to 10 days before leaving home. 
Up to within three or four weeks of the first show, 
animals may be grazed at night. 


Each animal should be kept in a dark box stall, if 
possible, especially during the day, for several weeks 
before showing. If the hair is long, the animals should 
be clipped or the long hair brushed out with a stiff 
brush or coarse sandpaper tacked on to a block of 
wood. Wash the animal all over several times with 
clear water and castile soap and thoroughly rub dry. 
Rubbing steel wool over the hair will help to smooth it 
down. Follow this with a mixture of very light white 
oil and sweet oil, half and half, and apply very lightly. 
Blanket the animal with a medium weight blanket (this 
may be made from medium weight burlap bags for use 
while fitting). The blanket should be tied around the 
animal’s body as snugly as possible. Scrape the irregu- 
larities from the horns with rasp or the edge of broken 
glass, then sandpaper, using coarse sandpaper first, then 
finer, and finally with pumice stone and a woolen rag 
and lots of energy. The pumice stone may be mixed 
with a little sweet oil and alcohol. The hoofs should 
be evened up and polished in same way as horns. Just 
before showing, the long hairs should be clipped from 
the face, around the base of the horns, the ears, the 
udder, under the belly, and the tail about the switch. 


Training the animals is very important. A good if- 
dividual has little chance of winning if it is necessary 
to drag and push it into the ring. It should lead 1 
by the halter or nose-ring (if aged bull) in perfe* 
style and ease. It should be trained to stand with 
feet placed squarely under body, head held up and 
alert and back straight. It requires much training 
get an animal to show itself off stylishly and gracefully. 
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Pesky Peach Borer Not Hard to Contro 


(957 Rj 


“PDB” Used at the Right Time Will Get Him—Here’s How 





Photo at right 
shows a mistake 
often made in 
applying paradi- 
chlorobenzene _ to 
peach trees. The 
material is too 
close to the tree. 


HE peach tree borer, which burrows 

under the bark of the tree just be- 
low and near the surface of the ground, 
is a most serious pest and yet one of 
the most. easily 
controlled of peach 
enemies. Para- 
dichlorobenzene 
applied at the right 
time and in the 
right way will give 
from 90 to 100 per 
cent control. I 
would emphasize, 
however, that it 
must be applied in 
the right way, and at the right time. 





L. A. NIVEN 


In securing paradichlorobenzene insist 
on good quality, that which is about the 
fineness of granulated sugar. Those not 
knowing where to get it can find out by 
Yeading the advertising columns of The 
Progressive Farmer or by writing direct- 
ly to us and enclosing a 2-cent stamp. 

his material should not cost more than 

to 3 cents per tree at the outside, and 
nO one having peach trees should fail to 
five the treatment. 


Probably no one has done more ex- 
perimental work to control peach insects 
than has Oliver I. Snapp of the Gov- 
‘rmment Laboratory in the peach belt at 
“ort Valley, Georgia, and in the follow- 
Mg paragraphs I am giving the direc- 
Hons as outlined by Mr. Snapp for using 
this material effectively. Here is what 
he Says :-— 

Age of Trees.—Paradichlorobenzene 
‘an be used with safety on healthy peach 
trees four years of age, and older. It 





; foul not be used on trees from 1 to 


years old, as experiments have shown 











Before appiying the paradichlorobenzene 
above, the soil level should have been raised. 
No borers are killed above the crystal ring, be- 





cause gas is heavier than air. 
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Illustration above 


shows soil around tree 


properly prepared for applying paradichloro- 
benzene. Trash, grass, and loose soil have 
been removed and soil smoothed. 


wide and 1% inches from the tree. 


Photo to left shows paradichlorobenzene properly applied in a continuous ring 1% inches 
Photo at right is an example of the finished job. 


Several shovelfuls of soil are placed on the paradichlorobenzene and packed down, so 
as to hold gas and prevent surface washing. 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


that these young trees may be severely 
injured by paradichlorobenzene under cer- 
tain weather conditions. It will be nec- 
essary for Southern peach growers to 
continue to use the old method for worm- 
ing 1-, 2,- and 3-year-old trees for borer 
control. 


Size of Dose.—For peach trees 4 or 
5 years old, use three-fourths of an 
ounce of the chemical per tree. For 
trees 6 years of age and older, of aver- 
age size, use the full l-ounce dose per 
tree. Doses of 1% ounces should be 
used on very old trees, if the trunks are 
unusually large. 


When to Apply. — Experimentation 
has shown that best results with para- 
dichlorobenzene for peach-borer control 
are obtained in the fall at the end of the 
oviposition period of the insect. At that 
time the borers are small and more easily 
killed by the gas. The materials should 
not be applied earlier on account of the 
possibility of a late infestation becoming 
established, and on the other hand the 
application should not be delayed because 
very little volatilization of the chemical 
takes place after the soil temperature 
drops below 60 degrees Fahrenheit. In 
the latitude of Central Georgia the 
chemical should be applied between 
October 10 and 15, in North Geor- 
gia between October 1 and 5, and in South 
Georgia between October 15 and 20. 
In the mountainous sections of North- 
east Georgia the chemical should be ap- 
plied between September 25 and October 
1. Paradichlorobenzene should be applied 
on the same dates in similar latitudes of 


other Southern States. The desired re- 
sults cannot be expected unless the mate- 
rial is applied on or very close to the 
dates recommended. 


Preparing the Soil.— No prepara- 
tion of the soil is necessary except the 
removal of grass, weeds, and trash for 
about a foot from the tree trunk, and 
then smoothing the soil surface with the 
back of a shovel. Do not mound the 
trees before applying the paradichloro- 
benzene unless borers are working in the 
tree trunk above the soil level. As the 
gas from the chemical is much heavier 
than air, any borers working in the tree 
above the point where the ring of cry- 
stals is placed will not be affected by the 
gas. Consequently it is necessary to place 
the crystals at least at the level of the 
topmost borer gallery. Should there be 
indications of borers working in the tree 
trunk just above the soil level, sufficient 
soil should be placed around the tree to 
bring the level of the soil up above the 
gummy exudation before applying the 
cheinical. 


How to Apply.—The material 
should be applied in a continuous band 
about 1 or 1% inches wide around the 
tree, and about 1 or 1% inches from the 
trunk. Avoid placing the crystals against 
the tree, or too far from it. Several 
shovelfuls of soil free from_ stones, 
sticks, and trash should then be placed 
on the ring of crystals in the form of 
a mound and packed with the back of a 
shovel. This mound serves as a con- 
tainer for the gas and prevents surface 
washing of the crystals. The packing of 


Photo to left 
shows an appli- 
cation of para: 
dichlorobenzene 
which was placed 
too far away from 
the tree. Very in- 
effective results 
would be secured. 





—Courtesy U. S. D. A. 


the soil after it is placed on the chemical 
is important in order to prevent surface 
loss of the gas. Avoid pushing the cry- 
stals against the tree trunk with the first 
shovelful of soil when covering them. 


Later Attention to Mounds.—In us- 
ing paradichlorobenzene around 4- and 5- 
year-old peach trees, growers are advised 
to tear down the mounds 28 days after 
applying the chemical to trees of those 
ages, in order to remove all unspent cry- 
stals and to allow the confined gas to 
escape. As an added precaution against 
injury to the older trees, it is also ad- 
visable to tear down the mounds six 
weeks after making the application to 
trees 6 years of age and older. If the 
soil is removed from below the original 
soil level in tearing down the mounds, 
it should be replaced before cold weather. 


| A BURROUGHS QUOTATION 











:* A recent issue I notice you are using 
selections from the writings of John 
3urroughs. I am sending a paragraph 
from Birds of Passage by Burroughs en- 
titled “Life,” as follows :— 

“Life is like a bird of passage which alights 
and tarries for a time and is gone, and the 
places where it perched and nested and led 
forth its brood know it no more. Apparently 
it flits from world to world as the great cos- 
mic spring comes to each and departs as the 
cosmic winter returns to each. It is a vis- 
itor, a migrant, a frail, timid thing which 
awaits upon the season and flees from the 
coming tempests and vicissitudes.” 


We think so much of this paragraph 
that I have it framed and hanging on 
the wall of my room, and I feel sure that 
thousands of Progressive Farmer readers 
will appreciate it, too. 

Hamblen County, Tenn. E. A. W. 
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What Will Our 1928 Cotton Bring? 


By Formulas Scientifically Worked Out 22 Cents Seems Likely Average 
By GILBERT GUSLER 


Markets Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


NOTHER bull’s-eye can be tallied 

up in the price forecasting work of 

the staff of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
Its expectations as 
to the average price 
of cotton in the last 
crop year based on 
calculations at the 
time of its celebrat- 
ed forecast of a de- 
clining market in the 
fall of 1927, proved 
GILBERT GUSLER to be remarkably 
close to actual price. 


I. Agricultural Department Fore- 
casted Accurately 

HE weighted average price of mid- 

dling spot cotton at New Orleans in 
the 1977-28 cotfon year was 19.98 cents. 
The Bureau expected that the average 
would fall between 19 and 20 cents. 

Since the actual price at that time was 
considerably above 20 cents, the forecast 
was made that prices were likely to de- 
cline during the next few months, if the 
estimate of production was fulfilled, and 
if the past relationships between supply 
and price prevailed. The statement was 
made as a part of “The Price Situation” 
prepared each month by the staff of the 
3ureau, in particular by the Division of 
Statistical and Historical Research. The 
decline in cotton prices which occurred, 
the criticism of the Department, largely 
by politicians and speculative ‘interests, 
and the law prohibiting the Department 
from making further forecasts of cotton 
prices, are now in the record. 


The real purpose of the Bureau was to 
help farmers market their crop to best 
advantage by telling them that cotton 
was then selling for more than its real 
value as judged by the indicated world 
supply of American cotton and previous 
experience in moving such a supply. It 
was a broad hint to dispose of cotton as 
rapidly as possible instead of storing it. 

The Bureau's forecast was based on an 
exhaustive study of factors affecting cot- 
ton prices which had shown that these 
prices did not “just happen but that they 
were result of definite, measurable fac- 
tors of supply and demand.”’ The rela- 
tionship between these factors and prices 
in previous years had been so uniform 
that they seemed to give a sound basis 
for a conclusion as to what the next 
year’s prices were likely to be. How de- 
pendable they were is indicated by the 
closeness of the forecast to the actual 
price. Nor can it be said that the Bu- 
reau’s forecast “fixed” the price. Actu- 
ally the market fluctuated over a range 
of about 7 cents in working out the aver- 
age of 19.98 cents. Also, the price fore- 
cast was made by giving the chief mar- 
ket factors the influence they were found 
to have in the years before the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture began to issue price 
forecasts. 


II. Present Cotton Situation as 
Seen by Agricultural Department 
O MUCH to get us straight about last 
year’s cotton price prediction. This 
year no cotton price forecasts can be is- 
sued by the Department of Agriculture. 
The statements on cotton in “The Price 
Situation” give merely the data of sup- 
ply and demand and changes in price. 
They are bare of any _ interpretation. 
Farmers can decide for themselves how 
useful such a summary is from the Au- 
gust 15 statement as follows :— 

“The Crop Reporting Board’s August 
1 forecast of production was 14,291,000 
bales to be compared with a production 
ef 12,955,000 bales in 1927 and last year’s 
August 1 forecast of 13,492,000 bales. At 
the present time, then, the production 
forecast is roughly 800,000 bales greater 
than it was at this time last year. 


“The carry-over on August 1 was con 
siderably below that of a year ago, how- 
ever. Stocks of American cotton in the 
United States on August 1, 1928, were 
reported by the Bureau of the Census to 
be 2,300,000 bales, whereas last year 
they were 3,633,000 bales. The Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle reports 
the stocks of American cotton in Euro- 
pean ports and afloat for Europe on Au- 
gust 3 as 1,322,000 bales against 1,996,- 
000 bales on the same date in 1927. The 
total world carry-over of American cot- 
ton on August | is stated by the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange to be 5,078,000 
bales, exclusive of linters, and is esti- 
mated by the Garside Cotton Service to 
be about 4,900,000 bales. Last year the 
world carry-over was approximately 
7,800,000 bales. These figures indicate 
that the current year’s world supply of 
American cotton will be 1.3 million bales 
less than last year’s supply, and 2,000,000 
baies less than the supply indicated on 
August 1 last year. 


“yr 


Domestic consumption of cotton... 
for the 12 months ending July 31, 1928, 
was 6,832,000 bales compared with 7,189,- 
585 last year and 6,455,852 the year be- 
fore last. 

“Exports of lint cotton for the year 
ending July, 1928, were 7.5 million bales 
against 10.9 million bales in the year 
1926-27 and 8.1 million bales in the year 
1925-26. The lowered exports during 
the year 1927-28 were in part due to 
higher prices, but largely due to immense 


CHART No. 2.—SUPPLY-PRICE CURVE FOR 
1927-1928 COTTON YEAR 
(As computed by U. S. D. A.) 


Actual average 
price New Orleans 
1927-1 


Indicated Price 
-\— —<s-— 


Price indicated for supply 
of 20,600,000 bales 
| 





4 61 16 17 1 #19 «20 21 «22 23 
World Supply American Cotton (Millions Bales) 


When the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
issued its forecast a year ago that cotton 
prices would decline if the same relationship 
between supplies and price as in previous 
years prevailed, it expected the world supply 
of about 20,600,000 bales to result in a weighted 
average price at New Orleans of between 19 
and 20 cents. The actual price was 19.98 cents, 
or remarkably close to the forecast. 

How to apply this curve to the 1928-29 world 
supply is explained in the article herewith. 
In brief, we can see that the figures at the 
bottom, 14, 15, 16, etc., mean world supplies of 
American cotton totaling 14 million, 15 mil- 
lion, 16 million bales, etc. Then look up to the 
price figure alongside. For acrop of 14 million 
or 15 million bales prices would shoot up be- 
yond 27 cents. A crop of 17 million bales will 
hit the curve-line barrier or limit at 25 cents. 
A 19 million bale crop usually hits the limit- 
ing curve at 22 cents. A 22 million bale crop 
cannot be expected to climb beyond the 18- 
cent barrier in the curve-line, etc. 

Preserve this diagram and see how it works 
on the 1928-29 crop. 


stocks of American cotton held abroad at 
the beginning of the year.” 


III. Predicting 1928 Cotton Prices 
by 1927’s Successful Method 
HE foregoing statistics give us for 
1928 the same sort of information the 

United States Department of Agricul- 

ture had in 1927. And fortunately, the 

Department has published enough infor- 

mation about its findings as to the factors 

influencing cotton prices so that careful 


statisticians can make applications 


for themselves. 


now 


The chief factors to consider in esti- 
mating the probable average price for 
the crop year are :— 

(1) The total world supply of Ameri- 
can cotton, consisting of the crop and 
the carry-over, and— 

(2) The general price level. 

How the Department’s method of fore- 
casting cotton prices would work out in 
the present year can be explainéd best by 
reference to the two charts printed here- 
with. No. 1 shows the crop and carry- 


vertically upward to the curve and then 
horizontally to the price scale on the left, 
a price of 21.2 cents is indicated. But 
the upward trend from year to year must 
also be considered. If we assume that 
the tendency will again be upward in the 
coming years, we must add about % to 1 
cent a pound. Since this upward ten- 
dency probably is related to the growth 
of population and to the increase in in- 
dustrial uses:for cotton, and since it has 
been evident in every recent year, it is 
logical to expect that it will manifest 
itself again in the coming year. Making 
this addition, an average price of about 
2 cents, or a little above, for middling 
spot at New Orleans for the current sea- 
son ts indicated. 


CHART No. 1.—RELATION BETWEEN TOTAL SUPPLY OF AMERICAN COTTON (U. 5S. 
CROP AND WORLD CARRY-OVER) AND AVERAGE PRICES OF 
SPOT COTTON AT NEW ORLEANS, 1920-28 
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—Courtesy Bureau Agricultural Economics, U. S. D. A 


This chart indicates vividly just how cotton prices have advanced from year to year 


when the total supply decreased and then declined as supplies increased. 
showing production and carryover drop lowcr, the heavy price line climbs higher. 


As the columns 
Prices on 


the whole have had a persistent upward trend, however, so that 20 million bales in 1927-28 


would have been expected to sell for about 7 cents a pound more than in 1920-21. 


If this 


trend continues in 1928-29, prices will be higher than in the past year because of it, as well 


as because of the smaller world supply. 


*Data for 1928-29 are August 1 crop forecast and average of private estimates of carry-over. 


over of American cotton for a series of 
years and the weighted average price at 
New Orleans in each crop year. Notice 
the regularity with which prices rise 
from one year to another when supplies 
decrease—and the regularity with which 
prices fall when supplies are increased. 
Prices have had a general upward trend 
in addition, however, as indicated by the 
trend line on the same chart, so that a 
given supply in 1927-28 would have sold 
at a much higher price than the same 
supply would have brought several years 
earlier. The rise because of this trend 
has averaged nearly a cent a year. Ii 
we assume that this same trend will per- 
sist through the 1928-29 cotton year, it 
becomes one of the factors in the price 
change. 

To this chart have been added the 
August indications of the world supply 
of American cotton for the current year. 
The crop is the government forecast of 
14,291,000 bales while the 5,000,000 bales 
allowed for the carry-over is the aver- 
age of the private estimates. This gives 
a total supply of approximately 19,300,- 
000 bales. This is not much different 
from the world supply of 1920-21, but, 
owing to the upward trend of prices, the 
current year’s price should be substan- 
tially higher than in that year. The other 
chart makes possible a more definite con- 
clusion as to what the price is likely 
to be. 

Chart No. 2 shows the supply-price 
curve for the 1927-28 crop year, together 
with the indicated price and actual price 
for last year’s supply. From this curve, 
the expected price if the supply last year 
had been any amount other than 20,600,- 
000 bales could be readily determined. 

The indicated supply for the 1928-29 
crop year can be applied to the same 
chart. This is 19,300,000 bales, as al- 
ready stated. Reading from this point 
on the scale at the bottom of the chart 





The general price level for all commodt- 
ties remains to be taken into account. [*or- 
tunately, the wholesale price index num- 
ber has been rather stable at around 50 
per cent over pre-war and there seems to 
be no basis for expecting any wide de- 
parture from that level in the coming 
year, so that no adjustment for this fac- 
tor need be made. 

This indicated price of 22 cents is con- 
siderably above the present prevailing 
price. The crop forecast is not final, of 
course. If the crop exceeds present ex- 
pectancy, the change in the supply can 
be made by adding the later estimate to 
the 5,000,000-bale carry-over, taking 4 
new reading from the chart, and making 
the same allowance for trend as before. 

Recently, the cotton goods trade has 
been depressed and the markets are 
anticipating the usual heavy fall move- 
ment of the new crop. To these influ- 
ences, the prevailing low level of 
prices can be attributed. But, if the 
present forecast of production is ful- 
filled and the past relationships be- 
tween supply and price hold good, the 
market will average substantially 
higher later on. 





r 


| DECREASED WHEAT CROP | 


Ts 1928 wheat crop for the 15 most 
important countries of the world 
promises a yield of 1,880 million bushels 
as compared to 2,400 million bushels last 
year. The estimated yield for the United 
States is 800 million bushels as compared 
to 872 million bushels last year. These 
decreased yields are estimated, despite 
the fact that the acreage of 24 leading 
wheat countries of the world this yeat 
was 179,000,000 as compared to 177,800,- 
000 last year. This decrease in yield, 
despite the increase in acreage was brought 
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“Where Can I Sell Cabbage and Collards?” 


In the Following Article Our Horticultural Editor Points Out Some Opportunities 
By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


ABBAGE is probably the most uni- 

versally used of all of our vegeta- 
bles, yet in early fall and late winter, the 
Southern market must almost entirely de- 
pend on the North and West for cabbage. 
In view of the fact that there is not a 
month in the year when one cannot set 
cabbage to advantage, it is hard to un- 
derstand why the home needs and the 
local markets are not supplied by our 
own growers. I believe it well worth 
the while of many of our farmers to 
grow a few cabbage, with the idea of 
selling the surplus locally. 

The remarkable increase in the use of 
raw cabbage for slaw and other purposes 
is creating an increased demand for cab- 
bage, and everything considered, this old 
standby vegetable is one of the most de- 
pendable sidelines for bringing in a small 
amount of cash on many of our South- 
ern farms, and more than a small amount 
on some. 


Proper Time to Set Plants 


LANTS set in the eastern third of 

North Carolina and the lower half of 
South Carolina, if put on well prepared, 
moist and quite fertile soil, will head up 
before very cold weather, certainly 
enough to be used and sold to advantage 
as green cabbage along in late Novem- 
ber, December and into January. The 
proper time to set the plants for this late 
fall and early winter crop is July and 
August, in practically all sections of the 
South, but early varieties can still be set 
in September with reasonable assurance 
of having time to mature before severe 
cold weather in the eastern third of 
North Carolina and the lower half of 
South Carolina. 


To have them head up by cold weather 


after being set this late in the fall, how- 
ever, very fertile ground is necessary. 
Give as much as 1,500 to 2,000 pounds 
of high-grade fertilizer per acre and side- 
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Pay Day Pete 


"“H2” am I going to get one?” 
said Pay Day Pete as he 
plunked himself down on a box 
and sank his chin in his hands. 


“One what?” we 
fl asked without look- 
A 


ing up. “One cot- 
ee ton gin,” he replied. 
we Then we did look 


up. “What in the 

world do you want 

with a cotton gin?” 

we asked in aston- 

ishment. “Didn't 

you say next week's 
pay day article would be about 
operating cotton gins?” he asked. 
“And how am I going to get a pay 
day out of the cotton gin if I can’t 
get the gin?” “That’s right,’ we 
agreed thoughtfully, but I guess we 
will have to run the article any- 
way for the benefit of those that 
have them.” 
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dress two or three times. Give the first 
application as soon after the plants are 
set as they show signs of growth. Give 
a second one three or four weeks later, 


and a third just as the plants begin to 
bunch for heading. 


Early Green Cabbage Usually 
Sell Well 


| Be eeiay markets will usually take cab- 
bage at a better price when cut 
fresh from the fields and brought in 
with a goodly number of green leaves 
around the head than they will take the 
hard heads shipped in from the North and 
West. These so-called green cabbage are 
more desirable in late fall or early winter, 
or in early spring for a food than are the 
solid heads that are grown and stored in 
winter and shipped as needed. 

For the early spring market, set the 
plants in late October, November, or 
early December. One may wait until 
February or even early March to put 
these in, but to get the best results and 
get the cabbage ready for market at the 
earliest possible moment, the earlier set- 
ting is desirable. In selling cabbage lo- 
cally strive to reach the market a few 
days before most of the growers are 
ready to sell. This may mean the dif- 
ference between a high price and a med- 
ium or low price. 


Collard Stands More Cold Than 
Cabbage 
ECAUSE it will stand more cold 
weather than the cabbage, the col- 
lard is one of the best of winter greens 
for the South. If set in July, August or 
early September it will grow to maturity 
by the time severe winter weather sets in 


and after it has been subjected to a few 
frosts and a few hard freezes it is a 
delicacy indeed. 


In the upper part of the South both 
cabbage and collards left in the open are 
sometimes killed by severe cold. To pre- 
vent such injury and loss cabbage may 
be hilled, buried in trenches or. banks, or 
stored in cellars. Both cabbage and col- 
lards may be partly uprooted, the stalk 
bent over towards the north and a fur- 
row or two laid over the root and stem. 
These precautions are only occasionally 
of advantage in the Lower South but be- 
come increasingly important as one goes 
farther North. 

Collards can be set any time from 
spring on up through August and into 
early September, but from July 15 to 
early September is the best time. 

After fall cabbage are gone and the 
most severe cold comes, then the collard 
sets in and takes the place of the cab- 
bage and will carry on until the early 
spring cabbage are ready. Few of our 
local markets are over-supplied with a 
good grade of well grown collards, and 
in many instances it can be made an im- 
portant source of cash income on our 
Southern farms. And just as can be said 
of cabbage, if the collards can’t be sold 
for human food they will make a real de- 
licacy for the chickens and cattle during 
the winter, and when disposed of this 
way will bring in considerable returns. 


All things considered, these are two 
vegetables that should be grown in lib- 
eral quantities on every Southern farm, 
certainly enough to supply home needs, 
give the chickens, hogs and cows some 
during the winter, and to supply the de- 
mand on the local markets. 


South Carolina Tobacco Farmers Organizing 


“Growers Express Strong Co-op Sentiment’’ Says Report of Florence Mass Meeting 


ONCERNING the movement to or- 

ganize the tobacco farmers of 
South Carolina, the Darlington News 
and Press prints a double column edi- 
torial on the front page headed “Tobacco 
Growers Express Strong Co-op Senti- 
ment” and reading as follows :— 


“The mass meeting of tobacco growers 
at Florence last Saturday developed some 
rather startling surprises. In the first 
place, it was not thought that an audi- 
ence of more than a hundred or so would 
be present. When the courthouse was 
led to overflowing and more space was 
needed to accommodate those present, 
Press reports state that at least 1,500 to- 
bacco growers had journeyed from a large 
territory to voice their protest because of 
the unwarranted low prices governing 
the marketing of the crop of leaf to- 
bacco, Resolutions were adopted looking 
to organization of the association, limi- 
ted, however, to the planters of this 
State. Suggestions were made also that 
4 committee be appointed to look into the 
advisability of marketing the balance of 
the present crop cooperatively. 

“The meeting put itself on record, de- 
Claring that prices obtained for leaf to- 

€co on the South Carolina markets are 

Ww the cost of production. It may not 
be realized, but this is entitled to care- 
ul consideration before being idly dis- 
missed. This was a representative gath- 
‘ring. The members were well-informed, 
Practical growers of tobacco. They do 
hot make careless misstatements, they 
know what they are talking about, and 

d there not been stern necessity, no 
meeting would have been called. The at- 
tendance also speaks forcefully in this 
connection. ' 

“After vigorous protest against pre- 
Vailing prices, voiced by many from all 
Sections of the tobacco. belt, a committee 
recommendations was appointed, this 
~mmittee consisting of J. A. Boykin, of 


Darlington County; J. J. M. Graham, of 
Williamsburg; P. H. Arrowsmith, of 
Florence; Shep K. Nash, of Sumter; W. 
H. Andrews, of Georgetown; W. C. 
Davis, of Clarendon; O. M. Page, of 
Dillon; P. D. Altman, of Horry; Tol- 
bert F. Rogers, of Marion, and Senator 

D. Smith. Chairman Boykin: said 
that he would announce the names of 
the general committee as soon as possi- 
ble. He will also call another meeting 
to hear the report of the special commit- 
tees called for in the resolution. 


“Tt is an undeniable fact that this fine 
meeting came in response to a demand 
forced by necessity. The tobacco pro- 
ducer cannot afford to make tobacco un- 
der such prices. Things were decidedly 
different under the few years that saw 
cooperative marketing. Under codpera- 


tive marketing they would at once again 
change for the better.” 
Il 

The following communication on the 
tobacco situation as a business man sees 
it is interesting. It was written to The 
Morning News Review by Mr. Morris 
Fass, one of the leading merchants of 
his section, and a former. president of 
the Dillon Chamber of Commerce :— 

“We are familiar with the history of 
the Tri-State Tobacco Association. It 
might have had its. faults because it was 
an experiment but somehow the impres- 
sion persists that the association was 
wrecked not by its friends and supporters 
but by its enemies and detractors. The 
second year after the association ceased 
to function we find prices cut almost in 








READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 
Next Week Read Ezckiel 33-48 
OR the week, September 9-15, all interested persons are asked to read Ezekiel 


33-48. 


The following interesting questions will be answered in this read- 


ing and may be considered as review questions at the end of the week:— 


1, What were Ezekiel’s duties as a 
watchman? Show the equity of God’s 
dealings. (Chapter 33.) 


2. Explain the reproof to the shepherds, 
and God’s providence over his _ flock. 
(Chapter 34.) 

3. Tell about the judgment on Seir, in 
chapter 35, and the blessings of God’s 
kingdom, in chapter 36. 

4. Give the vision of the dry bones, 
and its meaning. Also explain the mean- 
ing of the joining of the sticks. (Chap- 
ter 37.) 

5. Tell about the invasion of Gog and 
Magog. (Chapters 38, 39.) 


(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co. 


6. Describe the vision of the restored 
temple. (Chapters 40-42.) 


7. How will the glory of God return to 
the temple? What will be the law of 
the house? (Chapter 43.) 


8. Why were the priests reproved? Who 
were forbidden to serve as priests? (Chap- 
ter 44.) 


9. Describe the vision of the healing wa- 
ters. (Chapter 47.) 


10. How was the inheritance of Israel 
to be divided? -Who besides Israelites 
were to have an inheritance? (Chapter 
47.) 


and reprinted by special arrangement.) 








half. And this decrease occurs, too, in 
the face of a report that while acreage 
had been increased, the loss of weight 
due to unfavorable seasons would prob- 
ably reduce the number of pounds to a 
figure considerably below last year’s fig- 
ures. 

“Now, Mr. Editor, if this law is due 
to the ‘law of supply and demand,’ I 
must confess I do not understand the op- 
eration of any such law or rule in the 
realm of finance and commerce. The 
only way the farmer can protect himself 
against a buying organization is by form- 
ing a selling organization. 

“The farmer should not feel discour-. 
aged over the failure of the old Tri- 
State Tobacco Codperative Association. 
It is the wise man who profits by his’ 
mistakes, and if mistakes were made in 
organizing the old association, those mis- 
takes can be avoided in organizing a new 
association. The farmer’s only hope lies 
in the codperative selling of his products. 
A comparison of prices during the life 
of the association with current prices 
furnishes ample evidence of this fact. 

“South Carolina is producing the bulk 
of the tobacco in the bright leaf belt. If 
the other states in the bright leaf belt 
do not care to come in with us and or- 
ganize a codperative association, South 
Carolina should organize its own asso- 
ciation. Attempts have been made time 
and again to discredit our state cotton 
association, but it is worth while noting 
that the South Carolina Codperative 
Cotton Association sold the 7-8 cotton 
of the 1927 crop, placed with it by its 
members, at slightly above 21 cents, while 
the independent seller received anywhere 
from 15 to 20 cents. This same asso- 
ciation paid premiums of from 50 to 450 
points on staples above %-inch. If a 
cotton association can do this well for 
its members, why can’t a tobacco asso- 
ciation do equally as well for its mem- 
bers?” 
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Using 4 Now 
Says They Do the Work Best 


“T am a Grove Contractor using both dou- 
ble and single machines. 

“IT find them the best cultivating machines 
for orange and grapefruit growers. 


“Have four in use now, would like to get 
some repair parts. Please send me name of 
nearest distributor or repair catalog and 
oblige.” Thos. B. Gibbons, Cocoa, Fla., Box 
332. 


HIS NEIGHBOR WANTS ONE 
“Please send me your catalog amd price on 
your harrows as I have a neighbor who wants 
one and I have never used any other but 
yours. It is by far the lightest draft of any I 
have seen.” W. T. Coker, Timmonsville, S. C 





Action Harrow 
with cutout or 


Single 
fitted 
solid disks of cutlery 
steel, heat treated and 


ar’ 


ter work and longer wear. Reversible gangs. 
Light draft. Disks carry weight of machine. 
Made with extension heads for orchard work. 
Mail coupon for free catalog and book, ‘The 
Soil and Its Tillage.” 


sharp for bet- 





Tke Cutaway Harrow Company, 
374 Main Street, Higganum, Conn. 


Please send me FREE your catalog and 
book, “‘The Soil and Its Tillage.” 












Turn your Save money 


valuable this winter 
corn crop in your 
into silage! feeding! 


copper-content 


ROSSMETAL 


galvanized 


SILO 


A Silo of lifetime satisfaction. No shrinkage or 
swelling. Can be increased in height. No freeze 
troubles. Easily erected. Storm and fire-proof. 
Write today for valuable booklet Users’ Own 
Words written by 250 owners. 

Easy terms— Buy now, pay later 


Money-making proposition for agents 


ROSS {t's CO., Springfield, Ohio 
(Established 1850) 467 Warder St. 


Check items you want, we will send illustrated 
folders and full information. Mail today. 





Cribs 0 





Mills 0 





Brooder Houses () 


Hog Houses 1) 












Saves costly fertilizer—keeps soil at home 
—brings thin land to top-market value. 
Does work easily, quickly. Horses or tractor. Ter- 
races — Ditches — Grades roads. 2 Types — V- 
5 shaped and flat bottom. 

10 DAYS Send for fine catalog. 
TR Low price—liberal terms, 


OWENSBORO DITCHER 
& GRADER 














WATER EVERYWHERE 
With Rife’s Hydraulic Ram 


World’s greatest ram, 30,000 in use, 
Water from any flowing spring, brook 
or stream can be pumped where you 
want it. No attention or expense. Lasts 
alifetime. Write for free catalog and 
guarantee. Sold only by 
H. T. OLSEN 
17 Park Row, New York 
Made for 44 years. 
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NEED EXTRA MONEY? 


Our Classified Columns will 
turn your surplus poultry, 
eggs, seeds, and plants into 
cash. 

If you have an extra supply 
of anything on hand send us 
a small classified to be 
—. The cost will be very 
ittle. 


9200209000000 








ORGANIZE PEACH | 
GROWERS | 


PROPOSAL to organize a peach in- 

stitute among growers from the six 
largest peach shipping states of the South 
with the view of obtaining uniform ac- 
tion in grading and 
to seek legislation to 
protect the peach in- 
dustry was contain- 
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WHAT SHOULD TOBACCO 
FARMERS DO? 


S WE go to press, the aver- 

age price of tobacco on the 
Georgia markets, so far, is re- 
ported as having been slightly un- 
der 12 cents. A year ago the av- 
erage price the first four weeks 
was slightly over 20 cents. 


| ~ WOULD 








; In North Carolina and South 
ed in a letter re- | : 7 : : ; 
|| Carolina as in Georgia prices are 
cently sent out to | ‘ d 
: much below last year’s. Two big 


growers in these six 
states by George R. 
Ross, chief of the 
Division of Markets, 
North Carolina State 
Department of Ag- 


questions therefore confront every 
tobacco grower. First, what can be 
done to increase the farmer’s profits 
from tobacco this year? Second, 
what can be done to enable the 
farmer to get profits in future 
years? 





GEORGE R. BOSS 


riculture. 

Low prices for peaches this season, 
following a poor season*last year and 
low prices year before was largely re- 
sponsible for the plan proposed by Mr. 
Ross. The states being asked to coop- 
erate in this section are Georgia, Arkan- 
sas, Alabama, Tennessee, and North 
and South Carolina. It is asked that 
the institute be formed through a meet- 
ing of official delegates composed of 
peach growers appointed by the Commis- 
sioners of Agriculture from the six 
states. \ a J 

The movement in North Carolina will 
be initiated by Roger A. Derby and 
Robert N. Page, peach growers, and 
Union L. Spence, attorney for a number 
of large growers. 


This question must be settled by 
an intelligent public opinion.among 
the farmers themselves. For that 
reason we are offering a first prize 
of $15 and a second prize of $10 
for the best letters from tobacco 
farmers on this question and usual 
cash payments for all other good 
letters we can print. Mail letters 
to The Progressive Farmer, Ra- 
| leigh, by September 20. 




















IV 

The point you bring out in your article 
of putting a tax on the luxuries of the 
rich as well as the poor, is a good one 
and a point that I have at times discussed 
—— with various other people. I shail wel- 
“WHAT SHALL WE DO ABOUT). come the day when such a system is put 

| TAXES>” | into effect. 1. J. TRADER. 


Craven County, N. C. 
HE editorial on taxes in the August 
25 Progressive Farmer 1 consider | 











NORTH CAROLINA FARM 
NEWS 


worth the price of subscription. I 
heartily agree with you and hope and 
pray some plan can be worked out that 
will force our Legislature to adopt such 
a plan. 

I live in Bladen County where there 
is much cut-over woodsland which isn’t 
bringing its owners one penny of income 
and won’t for 10 to 20 years, and not 
then unless by almost a miracle we can 
keep fire out. Yet this land is valued 
at from $10 to $25 per acre and we have 
to take a good part of the income from 
our farms yearly to pay taxes on this 
woodsland. HENRY BEATTY. 

Bladen County, N. C. 

Editor’s Note.—Forest and cut-over lands 
should pay only a nominal tax till lumber 
is ready for market and then a liberal 
“income tax’? on returns from sales. 

II 

I just want you to keep printing over 
and over the ideas of County Superin- 
tendent Patton and your friend from 
Harnett County. I am afraid that all the 
readers of the paper did not read them 
in the August 25 number. 





ULLY a thousand farmers attended 
L' the recent picnic and field day exer- 
cises celebrating the official opening of 
the 


local branch of the Kraft-Phenix 
Cheese Company at 
West Jefferson. The 
exercises were in 
charge of County 
Agent E. C. Turner 
and speakers were R. 
H. Ruffner, F. R. 
Farnham and F. H. 
Jeter of State Col- 
lege and O. L. Dar- 
ter of Bristol, Va., 
manager of the Kraft-Phenix Cheese 
Company of the South. The new factory 
has been open for one month and during 
that time has received an average of 
over 7,000 pounds of milk per day. The 
milk is paid for on butterfat content and 
has been averaging 20.4 cents per gallon 
delivered. The hauling charges amount 
to about two cents a gallon. There are 
now seven routes supplying the factory 
and 253 patrons and Mr. Darter expects 
his company to pay the milk producers 
around a million dollars a year in a few 
years time. 





I think they have the tax question solv- 
ed outright, all but one more thing: I 
think people ought to pay on their in- 
comes. I think, as you say, there are 
thousands of wage earners making away 
more than farmers and yet escaping all 
tax burden. I know a man whose salary 
is $250 a month who only pays his poll. 
Not a farmer near him makes that, clear 
of expenses. 


II 

Reduced Rates to State Fair, Octo- 
ber 22-27.—Exceptionally low railroad 
rates are assured North Carolina citizens 
who plan to attend the new State Fair to 
be held during the week of October 22 
to 27. The lowest fares so far submit- 
ted are for a one-day limit but tickets 
bearing two- to six-days limits may be 
had at very little extra cost. Ttains over 
the Seaboard and Southern Railways will 
stop opposite the fair grounds and shut- 
tle trains will also operate hourly from 
Raleigh, according to W. S. Moye, gen- 
eral manager. Excellent progress is be- 
ing made in completing the new build- 
ings, the grand stand and race track. 
The property is now well fenced and all 
will be in readiness for the opening date. 


Ill 


Catawba Jerseys Rank High.—Dur- 
ing the past year, 39 Jersey cows in Ca- 
tawba County have been on official test 
and already three have won medals of 
merit, eight gold medals, and six silver 
medals. Red Lady, belonging to R. L. 
Shuford, recently won her third medal of 


Let’s stand up for our rights, farmers, 
and send out representatives who are 
willing to help us get them. 


A DIRT FARMER. 
Polk County, N. C. 


Ill 

There should be more tax on wealth 
and less on labor. Encourage the farmer 
by lessening his burdens and encourage 
him to go to the polls and vote and show 
to the world he is a man and that he is 
interested in his government and is not 
willing to be ruled by the minority. 


P. B. NEAL. 
Rockingham County, N. C. 











merit inas many years. Her annual pro- 
duction for this period has been 17,973. 
pounds of milk and 928.6 pounds of but- 
terfat. County Agent J. W. Hendricks says 
that with records like these, there is no 
reason why Catawba County should not 
soon become one of the leading Jersey 
breeding centers of America. 


IV 


_Late News From County Agents.— 
News of floods figure largely in the fol- 
lowing items :— 


Burke.—The twelve rivers and major creeks 
with their tributaries in this county did dam- 
age to crops, livestock, fences, and other 
farm property to the extent of half a million 
dollars during the recent flood. At least 
200,000 bushels of corn was destroyed. 


Madison.—Four purebred rams have been 
purchased by leading farmers of the county 
this year. 


Transylvania.—There has been a decided 
improvement in methods of handling bees in 
this county recently. The increase of col- 
onies has also been good. 


Surry.—It is hard to find a field of corn 
standing in Surry County at this time, due 
to damage by recent heavy rains. 

Caldwell.—Calf club members of this county 
will make an exhibit of their animals at the 
Hickory Fair in September. 

Catawba.—The corn crop on the rivers and 
larger creeks has been damaged at least 75 
per cent by recent floods. 


Lincoln.—One farmer had 80 acres of corn 
and three tractors under water for three days. 
Thousands of acres of hay have been de- 
stroyed. 





| VIRGINIA FARM NEWS 





HERE has been a gradual expansion 
in the sheep industry in connection 
with the general tendency toward more 
diversified farming according to a recent 


report of the De- 
partment of Agri- 
culture. January, 


1928, found 430,009 
sheep on farms in 
the state which was 
the largest number 
since 1912, when the 
estimated number 
was 432,000. There 
has been an active demand for ewes dur- 
ing the past three months from practic- 
ally all parts of the state. Good prices 
for both lambs and wool have been the 
principal factor in the increase in sheep 
raising, but improved dog laws and bet- 
ter enforcement have also assisted in the 
growth of the industry. 
Il 

Wool Pools Very Successful This 
Season.—The wool pools arranged by 
the Division of Markets with the assist- 
ance of the county agents, agricultural 
instructors and codperative associations 
were very successful this season and have 
stimulated interest in sheep. The wool 
produced by 1,358 growers in 42 counties 
was pooled at 18 different loading stations 
and 26 buyers from four states made bids. 
The total amount pooled (229,408 pounds) 
is the largest quantity of wool ever sold 
cooperatively in the state. The aver- 
age net selling price for all grades in- 
cluding 10,000 pounds of burry wool was 
$53.71 per 100 pounds, and this was much 
higher than the price received by grow- 
ers who sold privately. The county 
agents helped get up the large quantity 
and A. Keithley, livestock specialist 
of the Division of Markets, was largely 
responsible for the efficient manner Im 
which the pools were handled and sold. 

Ill 

Apple Growers Advised to Market 
Cautiously.—Virginia apple growers 
are advised not to become panicky in try- 
ing to sell their apples by J. H. Meek, 
director of the Division of Markets, who 
has received reports that some growers 
are too anxious to sell their apples and 
are taking lower prices than the supply 
and demand factors justify. Mr. Meek 
says that reports of sales already made 
indicate a wide range in prices being paid 
for the same variety, grade and size. No. 
1 apples, 2%4 inches and up, have been 
selling for delivery at shipping point 4 
follows: Albemarle Pippins, $5 per Dat 
rel: Ben Davis, $2.75 to $3.25; Bonum, 
$4.25; Delicious, $4.50; Grimes Golden, 
$3.50; Winesap, 3.50 to $4.00, and York 
Imperial, $3 to $3.25. The August fe 
port of the Virginia Horticultural 5& 
ciety contains some very helpful explana 
tions of the apple grading rules wile 
have been printed and are being distribu- 
ted by the State Division of Markets. 


ts 
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September 8, 1928 


| OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


| By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 


Looking Ahead 
HAD never driven a car in Chicago 
until this week. The traffic §rpolice- 
men were very kind in giving me in- 
structions and advice. Finally a_ big- 
hearted “copper” 
said, “You have to 
look farther ahead 
when driving in 
Chicago. Watch for 
the stop-and-go sig- 
nals a block away.” 
I took his advice 
and had no further 

difficulty. 











J. W. HOLLAND 197 
Life is like a 


crowded street. Only those who look 
ahead get ahead. 

The young person who picks out what 
he wants to be, and where he wants to 
go, will go straight to his goal. 

A youth asked me what sort of a girl 
a man ought to marry? I told him that 
I had already married her. Then I asked 
him what kind of a girl he was looking 
for. He hesitated a moment, then said, 
“I'm looking for a girl who will help 
me to develop into the man I mean to 
be when I’m fifty. We want to look for- 
ward together.” 


19 9 


Many of the dangers that beset us are 
imaginary, and vanish as we approach 
them. Christian, in Pilgrim’s Progress, 
saw some lions ahead at the side of his 
pathway. He fortified his heart, look- 
ed ahead and walked on. When he came 
near to them, he saw that they were 
chained, and could not reach him. 

How many disasters that we fear just 
naturally do not happen. 


177 

The clerk who begins to tamper with 
the cash, and the banker who plays fast 
and loose with trust moneys, have only 
to look ahead a few years to see dis- 
hdmor lying in wait. 

Every motive for thrift and economy 
finds its cutting edge in a dream for eco- 
nomic independence. While many have 
farms through inheritance, most farms 
are owned by people who set their hearts 
and heads through long years, till the 
glad day came to them. 


ie |e 
I wonder if a strong motive for the 
religious life is not found in its grip on 
the future. A king, coming to the end 
of his days called for his jester, his fool, 
to make him merry. The king said :— 
“I am going away on a long journey.” 


“When will you return?” queried the 
fool. 

“I will never return,” groaned the 
ing. 

“Have you made preparation for your 


Journey?” asked the fool. 
“Alas,I have not,” moaned the king. 
Whereupon the fool said, “For years 
you have been king, and I fool; but you 
are a greater fool than I, since you have 
not had the gumption to get ready for a 


journey.” 
|e |i 

Every one now in middle life knows 
that his successes have been due, in large 
measure, to his ability to look ahead, and 
that his failures have been multiplied by 
his shortsightedness. 

A battle in the World War was won 
only after an airman had witnessed the 
failure of certain gunners to reach their 
~enemies, He signalled to them, “Raise 
your sights.” That did the business. 

We all need to raise our sights, and 
» k ahead. It is written, “Forgetting 
those things which are behind, I press 
toward the mark for the prize of the 
high calling in Christ Jesus.” That is 
the motto of the world’s second greatest 





» man—Paul. 
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Winning new favor on 
the farm with new power. 
speed and economy 
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-a Successful Six 


now winning Even 
Greater Success 






































The Sport Landau Sedan, 875 + Body by Fisher 


Ever since itsintroduction, Pontiac Six has enjoyed remarkable 
favor among America’s farmers. They have admired the way 
it pulls through sand and mud. They have enjoyed its tireless 
speed on the highways. They have relied on its rugged depend- 
ability in all weathers and all seasons. And they have appre- 
ciated its strict economy on trips of any length. 

And now today’s Pontiac soars to infinitely greater heights of 
farm popularity because today’s Pontiac offers greater power, 
greater speed and greater economy than ever before. 

A thrifty new carburetor—improved manifolding—a newly 
designed distributor system. ..these advancements add ten per 
cent more power to an already powerful motor. They raise top 
speed to new heights that bring farm and city many minutes 
closer. They glean added mileage from every tank of gasoline. 
And in addition, larger tires on smarter, smaller, heavy- 
spoked wheels, further enhance the vivid beauty of Pontiac’s 
low, graceful Fisher body-line. 

Emphatically today’s Pontiac, with prices as low as $745, offers 
the farmer a new and startling measure of six-cylinder value. 
See and drive it on your next trip into town. 

4 Doge Seton, a5 Celt hi Noort, owas", $245 Dhawan, 97751 Cabrioies S795 


Check Oakland-Pontiac delivered prices—they include lowest handling charges. General 
Motors Time Payment Plan available at minimum rate. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


PONTIAC SIx 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 




















CLEAN The Farmer’s Prosperity Depends on Turning His Products Into Cash. 
OFF A BOG SFAVIN Haven’t You Some Quality Product That You Could Turn Into Cash 
by Advertising It in Your Local Papers or in Our Farmers’ Exchange 






or thoroughpin promptly with 
Absorbine. It is penetrating but 
does not blister nor remove the 
hair. You can work the horse at 


thesame time.$2.50 at druggists, 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
or postpaid, Describe your case $10 Worth of Records FREE 





for special instructions. Write 

. Simply wonderful! The limit 
for valuable horse book 4-S free, of valoe sving! Just think 
A user writes: ‘‘Had one horse with OGRAP Pan te bees’ Wes 















a c RAPH 80 Days’ Free ; ’ 
Pr tee sfavence both hind es. Qo bet- Trial, and of terms 4s low as Qusiche Sens 
Enow going sound and well.” $ A MONTH re yg LST 


fn case you decide or more taking orders from your 
to buy. Magnificent friends and neighbors for our fine 
instruments in quartered oak tailoring. Orderscomeeasy whenyou 
or mahogany piano finished show our swell samples and smart 
cases,equipped with thefinest styles. we Show You How— 
worm gear motors,rich toned you don’t need to know anything 
machines — at less than hal about tailoring—simply follow our 
thestanderd prices—and $1 directions—we make it easy. 
worth of records FREE. YOUR SUIT FREE 
Send No Money Our new plan enables you to get one 
Just a tal with your name of our fine made-to-order suits, in any 
and address. Only a limited 


le you want, without one cost toyou. 
number of machines shippec\ FREE 7 le ot carrying case 


outht large all- 
Pilterione Gpportcnity. | | x oncenfuruished PREE- Write at once. 


Progress Tailoring Co., Dept. W223, Chicago 














, 
TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF E 


W.F. YOUNG, inc, 


GOV'T LABORERS 


NEEDED for Post Office Service. Tie out mail, 
cancel stamps, hang sacks, separate mail, etc. Age 
18-45. $125-$133 month. Permanent. Particulars 
FREE. Write, Ozment Inst., 225-A, St. Louis, Mo. 
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[THE HOUSEWIFE'’S CALENDAR 
a = a ee 
ONDAY, September 10.—Too hot 
an iron will yellow silk and make 
it stiff. 

Tuesday, September 11.—Small Turk- 
ish towels of a cheap 
grade make good 
dish towels for they 
absorb moisture 
quickly and leave no 
lint. 

Wednesday, Se p- 
tember 12.—lf one 
brushes her nails 
briskly in the morn- 
ings with a_ stiff 
brush and = warm, 
soapy water, then pushes the cuticle 
down with the towel while drying the 
hands, she needs little else to keep the 
nails right except occasional shaping and 
polishing. 

Thursday, September 13.— 

“Sing a song of sixpence, 

A ballot box of votes, 
Four and twenty slackers 
Riding ’round in boats. 
When the box was opened, 
’Twas found to their chagrin, 
The worst man in the neighborhood 
Had just been voted in!” 
—Mrs. R. J. Hadden. 


Register now! Be sure to go see that 


your name is on the voters’ list. You 
cannot vote on election day unless it is 
there beforehand. 








Friday, September 14.—If a lock 
sticks, try oiling the key and turning it 
several times in the lock. 

Saturday, September 15.—To devise a 
tube cake pan, take a small baking pow- 
der can and empty its contents into an 
airtight jar. Then fill the can with clean 
pebbles, place the can in the exact center 
of the cake pan, and distribute the batter 
around it. When the cake is baked the 
can can be easily lifted out. 

Sunday, September 16.—“We cannot 
all be clever, we cannot all be great, we 
cannot all be leaders, but the very hum- 
blest and most insignificant of us can act 
up to the spirit of these lines :— 


“IT would not wish thee riches 

Nor e’en the glow of greatness; 

But that wheresoever thou goest 

Some weary face may brighten at thy smile, 

Some aching heart know sunshine for a 
while.” —Viscount Knutsford. 





[ BANISH BLACKHEADS 





HE happiness of young people in 

their teens and of their elders, too, 
is often marred by the appearance of 
blackheads on an otherwise healthy skin. 
They occur through an abnormal func- 
tioning of the fat glands, which secrete 
an overabundance of oil, absorb dirt and 
dust, and become hardened. Scrupulous 
care to keep the skin absolutely clean is 
the best external treatment for these un- 
sightly blemishes. 


Unless the skin is exceptionally dry, it 
is important to wash the face with a 
good toilet soap and warm water, at least 
once a day, preferably before going to 
bed. Rinse with warm water, then fol- 
low with a dash of cold. 


Steaming the face once or twice a 
week is beneficial. Always conclude with 
a cold rinse. A piece of ice rubbed over 
the face is especially good for any but 
the tender skin and leaves one in a glow. 
When pressing out blackheads—which 
should be done with the aid of a clean 
towel—sponge the part of the skin af- 
fected with alcohol and apply the alcohol 
again after the blackheads are removed. 

For a thorough cure, a simple daily 
diet which includes milk, fresh fruit, and 
vegetables, six glasses of water and no 
fried foods must be followed. Plenty of 


sleep and exercise in the open air, with 
plain food, regular habits, and daily 
cleansing with soap and warm water are 
a whole beauty parlor in themselves. 





| HOSTESS AND GUEST 


Farewell Parties for College Folks 


“T ET’S give a party in the school 

4 house, a regular rousing, jolly par- 
ty, full of games and ice cream for the 
boys and girls who are going to college,” 
said Mrs. Jones. 





“Yes,” answered Mrs. Green, “it is 
such a fine thing for boys and girls to 
feel that going to college is worth while, 
so let us as a community do everything 
we can to let them know that we are 
giving them every encouragement and 
inspiration possible.” 

“Will you help us?” said Mrs. Jones 


Se a Bees 





COMPARE THIS WITH LAST WEEK’S PICTURE 


“Shall we invite the whole commun- 
ity?” asked Mrs. Jones. 


“Yes, let’s ask everybody,” replied 


Mrs. Green. 


“Well in that case since the crowd is 
divided into four groups let’s havea four 
ring circus. In one room we will have a 
museum where there will be pictures 
and take-offs on the boys and girls going 
to college during their childhood days, 
and one or two dances and songs by per- 
sons dressed as they did when they were 
younger. In another room we will have 
farm yard fun where at a given signal 
each one must imitate as loudly as pos- 
sible the animal which has been assigned 
to them. All are secretly told to keep 
still except one fearless one.who is told 
to crow like a rooster or bray like a 
donkey. 


“The third group will have a cockfight. 
Two boys representing cocks are seated 





Pees 
Bet 


Plain walls, few ornaments, dainty curtains, a place to read and write and comfortable 
beds give evidence of the work done by the club women in Albemarle County, Virginia, in 
transforming the very unattractive bedroom shown last week into this place of rest. 


turning to the minister who stood at 
the church door talking to them. - 


“T would do more than that,” he said. 
“Not only will I help you with your 
school party for the boys and girls go- 
ing or returning to college but I will 
preach a sermon and have a service for 
them.” 

“Let’s have the decorations of college 
pennants and anything else characteristic 
of college that we can find,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Jones all enthusiasm already. 


“Let’s divide the crowd into Freshmen, 
Sophomores, Juniors, and Seniors,” add- 
ed Mrs. Green, equally as enthusiastic. 
“The tagging and dividing them will be 
one way of breaking the ice and then we 
will have special features for each group.” 


“Ves,” laughed the minister, “you can 
make each one register and pay a small 
fee for registering. The fees could be 
used for prizes that you wish to give and 
you see to it that only the boys and girls 
going to college: win them. or else the 
money can be collected and presented to 
them later in a spirit of fun.” 


“What do you mean—what could they 
pay, money?” 


“Yes, if they wanted to but perhaps 
one could bring a picture, another a po- 
tato, another a little pillow, paper weights, 
pencils, handkerchiefs, pen trays, calen- 
dars, stationery, just anything the boys 
and girls could use before they go to 
school or take with them there.” 


on the floor—each has his wrists tied to- 
gether and also his ankles. An old broom 
stick is placed under his knees and over 
his arms. They are placed opposite each 
other with toes just touching. Each tries 
to upset the other; if both turn over at 
the same time they begin again. 

“The fourth group will be dignified 
and we will have the very best speaker 
we can get to go and talk about the value 
of an education and the glory and privi- 
lege of obtaining it. 

“Each group will trade rooms every 
twenty minutes at the signal of a bell 
so that each performance will be re- 
peated four times and each group will 
have it all. 

“The fifth part will be the refresh- 
ments and personal goodbyes and con- 
gratulations.” 
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| CATSUP RECIPES 





OMATO Catsup I.—Eight quarts ripe to- 

matoes, 1 quart vinegar, 1 cup sugar, 2 

minced onions, 6 tablespoons salt, 1 table- 
spoon mustard, 1 tablespoon ground cloves, 
1 teaspoon ground allspice, 1 teaspoon cayenne 
pepper, 1 tablespoon ground cinnamon, 1 tea- 
spoon ground mace. Cut tomatoes in pieces 
and cook with chopped onion until a pulp. 
Strain through a coarse sieve, then add all 
other ingredients, return to enamel or alum- 
inum pot and cook slowly until reduced one- 
half or pulp is thick. Bottle and seal. 


Tomato Catsup II.—To 1 gallon of strained 
tomatoes add 1 quart of vinegar, 1 pound of 
brown sugar, % pound salt, 2 or 3 red pep- 
pers, 1 ounce whole black pepper, 1 ounce 








whole allspice, also of ginger and cloves, % 
pound mustard and a little mace. Boil 2 
hours; after it is boiled, strain. This will 
keep for years. 

Grape Catsup.—Four pounds grapes, 2 ta- 
blespoons cinnamon, 2 tablespoons each of 
cloves and allspice, tied in cloth, % teaspoon 
cayenne pepper, 1 cup vinegar, 1 tablespoon 
salt, 14% cups sugar. Wash and stem grapes, 
cover with water and cook until soft. Press 
through a colander, discarding skins and 
seeds. To the portion of pulp and juice add 
spices, sugar, salt, and vinegar; let simmer 
15 minutes. Bottle and seal. Acid grapes are 
preferred to sweet ones. 


Crab Apple Catsup.—Take crab apples with 
sufficient water to cover them, boil till soft. 
Put 1 cup vinegar to 3 pints crab apple juice, 
1 pound sugar to each pint juice, 1 table- 
spoon each of cinnamon, cloves, salt and 
pepper. Put in bags. Boil 15 minutes. 


| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


' 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
-_ ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 








Send for a copy of our new Fall and Win- 
ter Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and con- 
tains attractive styles for fall and winter, 
suggestions regarding gifts that can be made 
at home, also attractive styles for children and 
a good selection of embroidery. It also has a 
very complete article of great value to the 
woman who sews. This article shows how 
any patterns may be altered to fit the indi- 
vidual whose figure is not in exact proportion 
and also the correct way to fit sleeves, finish 
slashes, and other difficult steps in dress- 
making. It will help you give your dresses 
the finished appearance that means much to 
the woman who wishes to be correctly attired. 
Send 15 cents today for your copy, address- 
ing Fashion Department, The Progressive 
Farmer. 


| RIDDLES 


HAT turns round and yet never moves? 
A road. 
What is it that you should always keep 
after giving? Your word. 








Why is a ship always polite? Because it 


always advances with a bow. 

My whole means to beat; behead me, and 
I’m a piece of wood; transpose what’s left 
and I disappear. What word am I? Flog; 
Log; Go. 

Why are tennis balls like shrimps? Because 
they sometimes go into a net. 

I’m a word; write me on a piece of paper, 
rub me out, and I’m still there. What am I]? 
Nothing. 

When is a schoolboy like a postage stamp? 
When he is licked and put in the corner, to 
make him stick to his letters! 

Which of the feathered tribe can lift the 
heaviest weights? The crane. 

How do you spell “blind pig’? in two let- 
ters? PG—pig without an eye. 
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| TEENS AND TWENTIES CON- 
TEST WINNERS 


WONDER how many of us realize 

just how much the young people of 
today are doing to protect the birds, wild 
flowers, and trees of this wonderful 
Southland of ours. The contest on 
“What Young People Can Do to Protect 
Birds, Wild Flowers, and Trees and to 
Encourage an Appreciation of Them” 
brought hundreds of perfectly splendid 
letters from every state in the South; 
and I am perfectly sure that each letter 
is one of personal experience. The 
judges awarded first prize to Miss Vera 
Smith, Pearl River County, Mississipp, 
and to Hazel Barger, Meigs County, 
Tennessee, they gave second prize. I am 
sorry indeed that we haven’t space for all 
the letters winning prizes or honorable 
mention. 


A Plea for Wild Beauty 
(First Prize Letter) 
F WE young people and the old ones, 
too, will realize the God-given beauty 
as well as the practical value of birds, 
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September 8, 1928 


great deal to protect them and to en- 
courage an appreciation of them. 

Birds, in addition to bringing joy and 
happiness into our lives by their charm- 
ing presence and lovely songs, are of 
very great benefit to the farmer in his 
war on insects. Therefore, it behooves 
us as farm boys and girls to do every- 
thing within our power to protect this 
wonderful force of nature and to en- 
courage others to appreciate it. There 
are many things we can do to protect our 
feathered friends. We can discourage 
the collecting of birds’ eggs or robbing 
of birds’ nests; kill stray cats which 
roam, half- wild, preying on sleeping 
birds or feasting on nestlings. It has 
been estimated by a reliable authority 
that more than 100,000 birds are destroy- 
ed each year by cats. We can also help 
by killing stray dogs; providing simple 
bird houses, some food and baths for 
birds, and stopping the practice of shoot- 
ing birds through ignorance or during 
the mating season. 


Wild flowers, which add grace, beauty, 
and fragrance to the woodlands, are rap- 
idly diminishing because of the ruthless 
plucking of the “flower hogs.” That is, 
people who go to the woods, tear off 
great branches of dogwood, honeysuckle, 
etc., gather armloads of smaller flowers 
and leave nothing but barren stubs in 
their wake. The flowers are much more 
beautiful if left where nature put them, 
but those who think that they must have 
them should at least leave seed. Forest 
fires should be prevented for they, too, 
destroy the seed and we should do every- 
thing we possibly can to lessen the de- 
structive work of the “flower hog.” 


Trees are a natural source of beauty, 
usefulness, and profit, but they are de- 
creasing at an alarming rate. We young 
people can do more than we think, prob- 
ably, toward protecting trees and increas- 
ing the supply by preventing, as much as 
possible, forest fires and by reforestation. 
We can discourage the harmful practice 
of burning the woods, because fire kills 
young trees and stunts the growth of 
older ones, and can caution cigarette 
smokers, campers, etc., not to throw 
down burning stubs or leave smoldering 
ashes to develop into fast spreading, de- 
structive fires which are a deadly menace 
to birds, wild flowers, and trees alike. 


We can have a “Nature Week” in our 
4-H clubs, etc., to encourage an appre- 
ciation of wild flowers, birds, and trees. 
Give the different members special sub- 


jects and let them make talks about these, 
stressing the beauty, usefulness, and ma- 
terial value of wild flowers, birds, and 


trees, and the need of more friendly 7 


protection and appreciation of them. 

Trusting that we as young people of 
the farm, and city, too, will realize what 
beauty, entertainment, and profits are to 
be derived from wild flowers, birds, and 
trees, and will take decided steps to pro- 
tect them and encourage an appreciation 
of them, I am, 


A farmer’s daughter and a lover of 


nature. MISS VERA SMITH. 


Pearl River County, Miss. 


Honorable Mention 


HE following letters were so good 
that all felt they should have recog- 
nition, so to them we are giving honor- 
able mention. Names and counties are 
listed :— 
North Carolina 
Miss Eunie Searcy, Harnett; Paris Wilson, 
Cleveland; Miss Velma Prisley, Union. 
South Carolina 


Miss Edna Fralix, Colleton; Miss Gennette 
Billington, Pickens; Mr. Luther Clark, Horry. 
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“John has got the kind of religion that 
makes him gentle an’ patient an’ generous 
with everbody except his own family.” 

“Emmie thinks she makes her girls 
tell her ever’thing because it’s her duty 
to guard ’em, but it’s just because she 
loves gossip.” 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 











3219—Smart New Flare.—This style is de- 
signed in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 
40, and 42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial. The flare is most charming 
on this dress and is its only trim- 
ming. Use either figured silk or fine 
voile for the material and if you ex- 
pect to wear the dress during the 
winter season be sure to make the 
sleeves long. 

3344—Smart Apron and Cap.—This style is 
designed in sizes small, medium, and 
large. The medium size requires 2 
yards of 36-inch material with 5% 
yards of binding. Just the thing to 
make for a birthday present or bet- 


es 
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ter still for Christmas. You can use 
almost any kind of material but es- 
pecially attractive is unbleached do- 
mestic cotton trimmed in floral de- 
sign gingham or percale. 


3082—Travel] or Sports Dress.—This style 
is designed in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 
38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 2% yards of 
40-inch material with % yard of 36- 
inch contrasting. A perfectly lovely 
dress for school girls or for the ma- 
tron who wishes something really 
practical. It can be made of most 
any kind of material from checked 
gingham to pretty plain crepe de 
chine. 








This Style 


Book is 


yours FREE 


ANE BRYANT’S New Fall Style 


Book is yours free! It is your 
guide to Fifth Avenue’s newest and most 
attractive styles—all correctly proportioned 
by Lane Bryant to give the slenderizing 
lines that add so much to the charm and 
personal satisfaction of every stout woman. 


Lane Bryant Sizes 


Lane Bryant garments are not merely larger 
sizes, they are ———— styles, correctly 
proportioned for the stout woman, with 


ample room at arms, bust and hips. 


Andremember that Lane Bryant’s prices 
are lower. You can save money on dresses, 
coats, hats, shoes and all accessories. 

Every woman of full figure and every stout miss 
should see for herself the new beauty that comes 
with Lane Bryant Styles. Send for this new Fall 
and Winter Style Book. One copy is yours FREE. 


Retail Stores: 
New York 
Brooklyn 
Baltimore 


Sane BHryant =. 
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STOUT WOMEN 
and MISSES 


SLENDERIZING FASHIONS 
a SIZES 36T058 BusT 











Chicago 


Address Dept. 152, 39th STREET AT FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 











Do you remember 
the Chicago fire? 


You probably don’t, but the 
point is that if Mrs. O’Leary 
had had a flashlight, the cow 
wouldn’t have kicked over the 
lantern and burned down the 
town. Now you may have kick- 
less cows or non-spill lan- 
terns but, even so, you’d be 
better off with an Eveready 
Flashlight. 

You can get one—a genuine 
Eveready—for as little as a 
dollar. Keep it loaded with 
long-lasting Eveready Bat- 
teries and you have a light- 
making combination that can’t 
be beat. The flashlight habit 
has saved many the price of 
a new barn. Don’t YOU take 
a chance with an open flame 
around your place, when an 
Eveready Flashlight costs so 
little and does so much. Get 
an Eveready and when it’s time 
to reload, insist on genuine 


Eveready Batteries. 
Adv. 
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AS 
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“7 BULLETIN 
: NO. 650 
Telling about 


NEMA 
WORM CAPSULES 


(Chemically-tested Tetrachlorethylene) 
For Killing 
Roundworms, Hookworms 
and Stomach Worms 
in 
Hogs, Sheep, Goats, 
Poultry, Dogs and Foxes 





Safe and Sure 
Quick Action—-No Losses 
inexpensive 
Nema Capsules at your Drug Store 
Nema Booklet sent free by 





ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPT. OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 
CANADA, WALKERVILLE, ONT. 


















stock, dogs, cats, poultry, yet is guaran 
to kill rats and mice every time. 


Avoid Dangerous Poisons 


K-R-O does not contain arsenic, phosphor- 
ous, barium carbonate or any other deadly 
poison. Its active ingredient is squill as rec- 
ommended by the U. S. Dep t. of Agricul- 
tureintheir latest bulletin on‘ PRat Control.” 


Kill Rats 
Without Danger 


nF, A New Exterminator that is 
mm Wonderfully Effective yet Safe to Use! 


K-R-O is relatively harm- 
less to human beings, live- 






Many letters testify to the great merit of 
K-R-O. “One of my customers put out a 
package of K-R-O and the next morning he 
picked up 82 full rye sete. tie did mot hurt 
rtion of the K-R-O bait but it not 
im.—The Gist Pharmacy, Sparta, Tenn.’ 


SOLD ON MONEY-BACK GUARAN- 

TEE. 7Sc at your druggist or direct from us 
at $1.00 delivered. Large size (four cimes as 
much) $2.00. K-R-O Co., Springfield, Ohio. 


K-R-= 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 
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Beautiful 
Samples 


of the my t 
New sis: 
a, 


Fall a 
White 
House 
Patterns— 
FREE, 








Charming 
to greet 
guests in— 
Practical 
for home 
wear. 

INCE I’ve been making my daytime dresses 

of lovely Peter Pan Fabrics I’m always 
dressed smartly enough to greet any one—the 
chic, French, Fall patterns make up so nice. 
And they’re so inexpensive and wear so long, 


I can buy a new party frock on what a few 
Peter Pan dresses save me. 


Look for this name on the selvage. 
GENUINE 
” 









last Color 
FABRICS 


save in other ways, too. Above all other tex- 
tiles, they hold their colors against rub and 
sun, cost no more, wear longer, are more 
healthful, retain their fine appearance better 
and are easier to handle in washing, than fab- 
rics of other materials. They are particularly 
adapted to indoor wear. 
GUARANTEE: “We will replace any garment 
made of genuine PETER PAN if it fades 

Your dealer will soon be showing an attractive 
window display of the new Fall Peter Pan 
White House patterns. In the meantime, mail 
the coupon below, and we'll send you 30 Free 
Samples of Peter Pan Fabrics. 

Henry Glass & Co., 46-F White St., New York 
USE COTTON—THE HEALTHIEST FABRIC [ay 
Please send me ‘‘The Peter Pan Sampler’’ of 30 
samples, postpaid, absolutely free of all charge. 
BE - SEMIN <. «irae ns e-94'o's VG ae nb 2 h0in.g ban wees 
Street Address or P. O. 
SE CNMI ons a visln aap. ab ¥'ent'ee bine #0 8 0% 
TET Fe OEE TT ET eer ee, 
Does he sell genuine Peter Pan Fast Color 


Fabrics? 


WASH 

















Six Vital Points 


found in MINNEAPOLIS Tractors 


Has the best oiling system of any tractor. 


Freah oil is constantly being delivered to the 
crank shaft and connecting rod bearings. 
t has A a largest motor (4%x7) for its 


2 1% 
rating (17-3 


3. Belt power is delivered direct from the crank 
shaft, not through bevel gears. 


4. Motor cylinders are equipped with remov- 
able sleeves. 


5. Traction power is delivered through spur 
gears, accepted as the proper way. 


6. Weight is properly distributed on front and 
rear wheels to give the best result for all kinds 
of work, 

Write us for further details 


Prices right—Terms to suit you. ° 


Frick Co., Inc. 


Columbia, S. C. 
Salisbury, N.C. 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Atlanta, Ga. 














THE IMPROVED 
STAR PEA HULLER 


THE STAR IS PEA 
HULLER PERFECTION 


If you raise Peas or Beans 
you need a Huller, and if 
you study true economy 
you will buy the best one. 
There are 20,000 STAR 
. Hullers in use. What more 
could be said of any ma- 
chine? They are made in 
ten sizes and styles, 10 to 
69 bushels per hour. Write 
for Catalog and Prices. 
IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO. 

» Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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TLL TELLONE _i| 


By UNCLE P. F. | 





if URING all these years I have seen 

a good many strange and interesting 
incidents in wild bird life One spring I 
ran across an example of cooperation 
such as I had never 
seen before and have 
not known since. 
Five different species 
of birds nested in 
an old stump on the 
branch down in my 
uncle’s pasture —a 
yellow bee martin 
or crested flycatcher, 
a pair of crow black- 
birds, a yellowham- 
mer, a_ red-headed 
sapsucker, and a pair 
of English sparrows. The sparrows were 
the first to take up their residence in the 
pine and were the first to fly, but before 
they flew the blackbirds, yellowhammer 
and red-headed sapsucker were all living 
peacefully there. The flycatchers built 
in the nest left by the sparrows. 





One spring not so long ago papa found 
a nest with one hen egg, one partridge 
egg and several guinea eggs. 

A queer combination, wasn’t it? Per- 
haps the spot was a rare good one for 
nesting that each of the fowls wanted. 

Now You Tell One.—How 


have 


many of you 


ever thought of why you go to 
school? Do you go simply because your 
parents compel you or because all your 
chums go, or have you realized in some 


measure what it will mean to you in liv- 
ing life? Uncle P. F. wants your opinions. 
For the best letter sent him in care of 
The Progressive Farmer by September 15 
on “‘Why I Go to School” or “Why I Want 
An Education” he expects to award a cash 
prize of $2, $1 for second best letter, and 
Honorable Mention to all other worthy 
letters. And don’t forget that he will ex- 
amine rather closely this group of con- 
test letters for readability, English, spell- 
ing, and neatness. 


CLUB CAMP BUILT NEAR HIS-| 
TORIC JAMESTOWN 


OCATED on the James River near 

Jamestown, the first English settle- 
ment in America, is the first permanent 
4-H club cainp in Virginia. 











This camp is the property of the 4-H 
members in fourteen counties. in east- 
ern Virginia. Louisa, Accomac, Henrico, 
and James City counties now own their 
own lodges and ten others have started 
funds to be used toward this end. 

The first camp was held the week of 
June 18. At that time eight lodges, ac- 
commodating thirty-six club members 
each, and a dining hall seating two hun- 
dred, were ready; all lighted by electric 
lights. 

The morning dip in the noble James 
started the day off with an abundance of 
pep and the Norge community club 
members, a home demonstration club that 
took charge of the meals, made no com- 
plaints of finicky appetites. The morn- 
ing hours were spent in regular project 
work. The girls learned to decorate 
furniture, completing two breakfast sets, 
using the club colors and emblem. They 
also stenciled the club emblem on the 
backs of the two hundred chairs in the 
dining hall. Fifty pieces of linen were 
embroidered, using the club colors and 
emblem, for use in the dining hall. The 
girls also had forestry and landscape 
projects. 

The boys’ projects were forestry, 
dairying, landscaping, farm management, 
and general farming. 





The afternoons were given over to the 


athletic director, much to the joy of the 
club members. Baseball teams were or- 
ganized among both the boys and girls 
and Accomac County bore away the tro- 
phy given to the winning team. The 
greatest joy of the days was the after- 
noon water sports. Many echoes broke the 
long silence of Jamestown,as club mem- 
bers carried out their threats to “give 


you a ducking.” MABEL MASSEY. 


WHAT CLUB WORK HAS DONE) 
| FOR OUR COMMUNITY | 


LIVE in the Woodsdale community. 

As club members we have always tried 
to live up to the club pledge. As a true 
club member I pledge my head to clearer 
thinking, my heart to greater loyalty, 
my hands to larger service and my health 
to better living for my club, my com- 
munity and my country. During the six 








years that I have been a club member we 
have had as projects, bread, clothing, can- 
ning, and better foods. We have learned 
to make biscuits, muffins, light bread, and 
pastry. Bread judging—when we. all 
brought our bread together and com- 
paréd it—has helped the quality of our 
bread more than anything else. We have 
learned to select suitable materials, cut 
and fit garments, dye and clean them. 
This project has proved very practical. 
All the girls are now doing their own 
sewing and a number of them are help- 
ing with the sewing for their younger 
brothers and_ sisters. We have also 
learned to can fruit and vegetables and 
make jellies and pickles. 


The project which really made the big- 
gest difference in our community was 
that of better foods. Every child in our 
two-room school entered this project, 
while the mothers in the home demon- 
stration club studied food selection. The 
home demonstration club last winter 
furnished a one-dish hot lunch, along 
with fruit or raw vegetables, to ev- 
ery better food club member, this 
being sent to school partly prepar- 
ed and finished and served by some 
of the older club members at the noon 
recess. The result was a marked im- 
provement in weight and a great many 
more were five-point children last year 
than the year before. 

Our meetings are planned by a pro- 
gram committee and carried on by the 
club boys and girls. Through this ex- 
perience we are developing future lead- 
ers for our community. 

As a result of 4-H club work one of 
our members suggested and helped or- 
ganize a home demonstration club among 
the women which this year was declared 
to be the most outstanding club in the 





state. We are trying in every way 
live up to the club motto: To Make tii 
Best Better. 

JULIA DAVIS. 
Va. 


Brunswick County, 





| GO TO COLLEGE 





READ with interest Uncle P. F.’s mes- 


sage of last week (August 18) in 
which he urged young people to go to 
school and college. I certainly agree 


with everything he said. 

The scouts will remember that I re- 
signed last fall as state chief of the Lone 
Scout Division in order to go to college. 
I will attend again this year. Nothing 
would please me more than to learn that 
every one of the 17,000 Southern Lone 
Scouts was in school this year. 

The excuses for not going are usually 
of a “financial” character. I do not con- 


BATHING HOUR AT THE 
JAMESTOWN 4-H 
CLUB CAMP 


sider such an excuse sufficient, for any 
healthy, ablebodied young person can 
work his way through college. The state 
of North Carolina has actually estab- 
lished a number of institutions which you 
may attend as cheaply as $150 per year. 
I will be glad to help anyone get in touch 
with such an institution. Send a selif- 
addressed, stamped envelope. Address me 
at Boone, N. C., care Justice Hall. 
GLEN T. HICKMAN, G¢ 

“Educating myself keeps me busy,” 
said Scout Hickman in a personal letter 
to Uncle P. F., but he also added, “I 
have been able to practically make my 
way so far.” He is really practicing the 
gospel which he preaches. 





WILLIE WILLIS 4 
By R. QUILLEN— Sieber, raise | 











“I wish I had brothers ‘like Pug’s got 
so it wouldn’t always be me if Mamma 
finds anything busted.” 

POR ive new boy brags about bein’ rich 

’ havin’ two automobiles, an’ he ain't 
even got a dog.” 


















got 
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rich 
ain't 





September 8, 1928 





THE RIGHT TOOL SAVES TIME 








Works FAST 
and LASTS 


The wide head and close tines 
of this fork save time in han- 
dling loose, short fine hay or 
loose straw and litter. Made 
from highest quality fork 
steel, oil tempered, and hung 
on a selected ash handle. Riv- 
eted strap ferrule secures the 
head so that it will not come 
loose. 

The brand True, Temper is 
burned in the handle to 
mark each fork as the best 
tool of its kind that can be 
made, 


THE AMERICAN FORK 
& HOE COMPANY 


General Offices: 
Cleveland, Ohio 































Branded on 
the handle of 
every genuin 


Makers of Farm and Garden 
Tools for over 100 years. 


User’s Catalog 
Free on request. 
Describes over 
400 choice tools 
for every farm 


IF your dealer 
has not yet 
stocked the True 
‘Temper Four Tine 
Hay Fork, Cat. 
No. 0444%4B, send 
us his name and 
$1.80 and we will 
ship you direct, 











postpaid. 










as foreman or active worker 

on a good farm can be found 

by running a small classified 
ad with us. Get lined up now with a reliable 
party for the coming year. 





GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT _: 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct from 
the Factory and keep in your own pocket the 
Drofits the dealer would get. All kinds and 
styles. Galvanized Corrugated. Shingles and 
Asphalt Roofing. Freight paid. asy to nail 
on. Write TODAY for Free Samples and freight 
Daid prices). FREE SAMPLES. 


RALEIGH FENCE & ROOFING COMPANY 
DEPT. P RALEIGH, N. C. 




















Quite often our readers from various 
Parts of the South write us wanting 
to know where they can buy sheep. 
Such well known breeds as Shropshire, 
Hampehire and Southdown are in de- 
mand. 


If you have either of these breeds or 
any other breeds adapted to the South- 
ern farm and would like to dispose of 
a few, we are confident that our clas- 
sified columns will find buyers for you. 


You can reach these interested pros- 
pects through our classified columns 
at an extremely low cost. Our rate 
for the four editions covering the whole 
South is just 27c per word. If you wish 
to cover only certain states then our 
separate editions will suit your needs 
exactly. Write us for low rates for 
the different editions, namely: the Tex- 
as, Mississippi Valley, Georgia-Ala- 
| Home and Carolinas-Virginia. 











The Progressive Farmer 


and Farm Woman 


Dallas, Texas Birmingh Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. Raleigh. N. c. “ 








| HEALTH SERMONETTES 


| By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
| Editor, Health Department 





He Sleeps Best Who Sleeps 
Comfortably 
O SLEEP comfortably, one 


have a good bed. You can sleep on 
a poor bed, but it is like traveling over 
a rough road; you reach your destination 
all right,- but not in 
the same oaondition 
either mentally or 
physically that you 
would have been in 
had you traveled on 
a smooth pavement. 


must 


Every one should 
have first-class bed- 
springs, springs that 
do not sag, and a 
first - class mattress, 
one that stays smooth and fluffy and 
does not roll into hills and valleys. A 





DR. REGISTER 


' good bed costs a good deal more than a 


poor one, but when it is remembered that 
we spend about one-third of our life in 
bed, the best bed we can get is none too 
good. It is really essential, if we ex- 
pect to do our best work, to sleep well; 
and to sleep well, we must be comfort- 
able. 

If you have an uncomfortable bed 
throw it away: I mean, of course, the 
springs and mattress. The bedstead does 
not matter; that can be fine or cheap, 
iron or wood, but the springs and mat- 
tress must be first-class if the bed is to 
be comfortable, and your sleep refresh- 
ing. Make the dealer from whom you 
buy your spring and mattress, give you 
a written guarantee that the springs are 
not to sag nor the mattress to lump. 

A lot of things have been found out in 
recent years about sleep. Dr. Donald A. 
Laird of Colgate University has what 
he calls a “sleep laboratory.” Let me 
tell you a few things that Dr. Laird has 
found out about sleep: 


“Rip Van Winkle,” he says, “slept 20 
years, but this record is surpassed by the 


‘ average man who lives out his allotted 
: three-score and ten, for the 70-year-old 





person has spent more than 25 years in 
sleep.” 


Dr. Laird has found out “that a bed 
may be too soft, especially for a person 
of medium weight, that early sleep is 
soundest, that most of us sleep too little. 
The best bed combination to sleep on 
seems to be a medium soft bed, with a 
large number of coiled springs placed 
vertically. A bed that sags keeps mus- 
cles under tension and does not allow a 
désirable amount of restfulness.” 


Dr. Laird says: “There is more re- 
building of the body during the first two 
hours of sleep and it is fortunate 
that we cannot be cheated out of the 
first two hours of sleep. It is found 
that the loss of even two hours of sleep 
cuts down in a marked degree the capac- 
ity to do difficult mental work. 


“Napoleon,” Dr. Laird continues, “is 
often cited as having gotten along on an 
unusually small amount of sleep, but we 
must remember that Napoleon was a 
broken man at the age when he should 
have been doing his best work. Regard- 
ing the small amount of sleep that 
Thomas A. Edison is said to take, Har- 
vey Firestone says he has a good laugh 
every time he hears the story. Edison 
has always taken innumerable cat-naps 
during the day, and although his night 
sleep may be short, his total daily amount 
is that of the average man.” 


Dr. Laird finally says: “A race which 
does without sleep is well on _ the 
road to becoming a race of mentally 
disordered people, probably within the 
first generation, for sleep is not merely a 
great restorative, but its dreams are 
often a safety valve for sanity. So if 
ever a pill appears to take the place of 
sleep, I would warn you to take no sub- 
stitute for real sleep, and lots of it, un- 
der the best conditions, and dream pleas- 
antly to your heart’s content.” 
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BUY THE FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 
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Anaemic Hens 
pay no profit 


ISTLESS hens with pale combs never bring 
profit to their owner. Usually, these birds 

are victims of anaemia—they haven’t the blood 
strength that makes for vigor, good digestion, 


and honest appetite. 


Feed your hens Quaker Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash and 
you eliminate anaemia. For this famous ration 
contains cod liver meal, known to science for its 
corrective and preventive value in treatment of 
anaemia. Cod Liver Meal strengthens the blood, 
keeps the tissues in better condition, thus pre- 
venting bleeding combs, blood clot eggs and other 
troubles due to weak blood. Do not confuse cod 
liver meal with cod liver oil. Each has its pur- 


pose and value. 


Get Better Eggs and More of Them 


Hens fed on Quaker Ful-O-Pep 
Egg Mash are eager, consistent 
layers. Their eggs are large, uni- 
form, and strong-shelled. Such 
eggs are unexcelled for hatch- 
ing purposes. 


Quaker Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash 
contains in exactly the correct 
proportions just the things a 
hen needs to make eggs, and to 
keep her vital organs in fine 
condition. Oatmeal, nature’s 
marvelous grain product, is the 
base of this mash. With the oat- 
meal are combined cod liver 


Quaker 


meal, and valuable minerals. 
Hens relish this mixture, 
and it is economical to use be- 
cause it does more and goes 
farther. 


Keep your layers on Ful-O-Pep 
Egg Mash this fall and winter 
and enjoy top profits. Your 
birdswill come through in good 
condition; your spring hatches 
will be improved. 


See the dealer in your neighbor- 
hood who sells the complete 


line of Quaker Feeds. 





FUL-O-PEP 





EGG MASH 


The Quaker Qats ©@mpany 


Manufacturers of a complete line of live stock and 


poultry feeds—buy the feeds in the striped sacks 





BUY THE FEEDS IN STRIPED SA 
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grittiest soils. 


showing the full line. 






606 So. Michigan Ave. 


“Chilled the 


McCoORMICK-DEERING 


Chilled Plows 


ASY on the plowman and easy on the mule— 
that’s Chattanooga plow performance. Right 
design of bottom, right hang of beam, and right 
type of hitch insure easy handling. Moldboards 
and shares of the finest iron, “Chilled the Chatta- 
nooga Way,” mean long wear in the sharpest, 


There’s a Chattanooga plow for every field— 
one-, two-, and three-horse—plows for level land 
—hillside plows, vineyard plows, and middle bust- 
ers. The McCormick-Deering dealer in your com- 
munity has a complete stock of Chattanooga plows, 
the best suited to your requirements. Ask him for 
complete information, or write to us for a folder 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
of America 


(incorporated) | 


tu Beate s 
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Chicago, Ill. 





MONEY FoR YOU 


If you have a surplus of seeds, plants, 
or livestock of any kind, our classifred 
columns will turn these into money *% 
for you. 


The cost is very little yet good results % 
are secured. Write us today for full % 
information and rates on the different %* 
% editions. bad 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. * 
Raleigh, N. C. allas, Texas 
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made to your measure in the 
latest style, would you keep 
and wear it, show it to your 
friends, let them see our 
beautiful samples and 
splendid new styles? Could 
re use $3.00 an hour fora 
ittle spare time? Just write 
a letter or postal or fill out 
and mail coupon below for 
my big new Swatch Line 
Sample Outfit and my new, 
special offer FREE. Even 
if you don’t care to be agent, 
send enywey and canny now 

et all your own clothes 
- ! m ad tee: — out coupon and mail. 

o . President 

BANNER TAILORING COMPANY 
Dept. 952 Chicago, Illinois 
Dear Sir:—Send me your special offer, all FREE. 
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WANTED once! 


More good men to help introduce and re- 


tail Rawleigh’s Good Health Products. 
Town and country. Wonderful opportunity. 
Nothing new—no experimenting. On the 
market since 1889. 170 necessities need- 
ed daily in every home. Annual Sales over 
35 million packages. Largest Company— 
over 15 million dollars capital. Quick 
service from 10 great factories and 
branches—one near you. Practically no 
capital, no experience needed. Quick, easy 
sales, repeat every 30-60 days. Big pay 
right from start. Garrett, Wash., sold 
$208.75; McTeer, So. Car., $211.75 first 
week. Profits increase monthly. Parlow, 
Wis., cleared $8,250 last year; Moore, 
Calif., $5,500; Railsback, Ia., Dupray, 
Mass., $6,000 each. Thousands make 
more than they ever could before. You 
should do as well. Simply follow the 
same old time-tested Rawleigh Methods 
which have given consumers best values 
and satisfaction for 40 years. We sup- 
ply everything—products, outfit, sales and 
service methods which secure the most 
business everywhere. Steady year round 
—no lay-off—no boss—you are sole own- 
er and manager. For particulars write 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


Dept. I-40-PGF, MEMPHIS, TENN. 
ap” THE LARGEST INDUSTRY 
OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 











F ALL the interesting cities that 
I’ve ever seen in my life Kano, Ni- 
geria, in West Africa, stands well up 
among the first two. There are many 
who will insist that the streets of Cairo 
offer more thrills per square inch of pav- 
ing stone—but they’ve never been in Kano. 
Few have. Kano is accessible only to 
those who boil down the fever-laden west 
coast of the Dark Continent to Lagos, 
which is six degrees north of the equa- 
tor and fully as many degrees hotter. 
From there one steams on inland through 
the stifling mangrove jungles of the trop- 
ical seaboard and for 800 miles northeast 
into the black heart of Africa itself. 
And there he will find the great walls 
of the ancient city 
of Kano. This long, 
long wall, thirty 
feet thick and near- 
ly as high, encloses 
nine hills, a little 
lake, and thousands 
of mud _ houses, 
from the dingy 
kennels of the blind 
black beggars of 
the streets to the 
40-acre palace 
where the Emir of 
Kano stables his 
horses and his three 
score ten of wives. 


We had _ heard 
beforé we arrived 
that no foreigner, 
and especially no 
Christian white 
man, is allowed to 


spend the _ night 
within those Mo- 
hammedan wails. 


Naturally then, 


Jim wanted to> jaa 





sleep within the city A NATIVE BEGGAR. OF KANO 


or at least stay in- 

side as long as we could hold our own. 
And we are both white—and I am a 
Christian. 

Fortunately, however, we learned that 
a British district officer and one mission- 
ary are now allowed to reside permanent- 
ly within the city walls. That took away 
all the desire on Jim’s part, of course, for 
there is not as much sport in being one 
of a few as there is in being the first, or 
the only one. Instead, we stopped at a 
government rest house in the European 
settlement outside the city limits. 

There are several hundred Europeans, 
mostly English, in this beautiful city out- 
side the vast walled native town itself. 
And built around this modern town, en- 
tirely outside the original walls, bulges 
the ilusty municipal ensemble that makes 
the city of Kano the whacking metropolis 
of Western Africa that it is. 

The East is east and the West is west 
—and in Kano the twain have met. It 
is one of those few places in the world 
where the strapping, marching Occidental 
and the tranquil, silent Easterner have 
shaken hands and sat down to the same 
bow! of rice. 


Here the kinky-haired variety of Af- 
rican Negro, low browed and phlegmatic, 
rubs his flat nose with the finer-featured, 
sensitive Bedouin tribesman of the desert 
and the light, refined Egyptian and Arab 
of the East. Here the peace of the 
Christian religion removes in part the 
Eastern Mohammedan curse of the “evil 
eye” and the jungle pagan’s voodoo fears 
as well. 

Just to the south is the greatest jungle 


in the world, Africa’s boundless “bush.” 
And just to the north is the greatest 











| desert in the world, the stark Sahara itself 








The Progressive Farmer 


‘It’s the Most Interesting City I Ever Saw,” 


Says Flood of 


; Ancient Kano 
By FRANCIS FLOOD 





—two irreconciliable extremes. And yet 
Kano is the fusing ground for these just 
as for the two equally irreconciliable ex- 
tremes, the dreamers of the East and the 
schemers of the West who have come thus 
far and met. 


Cairo is the front door to the African 
Egyptian East with the mystic civilization 
of its forgotten ancients. Capetown and 
Johannesburg are the gateways to that 
booming, modern civilization in produc- 
tive, progressive South Africa. Lagos and 
Matadi are the side door entrances to the 
Congo and Niger jungles in the uncivil- 
ized African bush. And Kano is the in- 
side lobby to them all. It is the cross- 
roads of Africa. 

Kano is at the 
northern end of the 
Nigerian railway 
and to this railhead 
come, by camel, by 
donkey, and by 
countless weary 
head loads ‘every 
year, thousands of 
tons of peanuts for 
export to other 
lands. We were 
there during the 
peanut season and 
saw great piles of 
200-pound bags of 
peanuts stowed 
away in huge py- 
ramids, acres and 
acres heaped high 
with thousands of 
tonseof this lowly 
nut. 


Here rest the 
great herds of long 
hdrned beef cattle, 
massive and gaunt, 
with a hump on 
their backs and a 
great waving dew- 
lap flapping as they walk. From Tim- 
buctoo, from far away oases in the desert, 
from the short grass, semi-arid grazing 
regions of the Bahrel-Ghazal, a thousand 
miles away, these hordes of cattle have 
marched for months on end to Kano, 
there to be resold and driven on down to 
Southern Nigeria for slaughter. 

Here stop the tired camel caravans, at 
Kano, the end of a month’s long trek 
from every corner of the desert. Here 
start the long trains of the‘Eastern mer- 
chants, their goods stowed away on cam- 
els, donkeys, and great lumbering cattle, 
heading from the metropolis Kano into 
every cranny of that vast region which 
it serves. 

Here is Northern and Western and 
Eastern Africa all walled up for inspec- 
tion by the visitor who will have a look. 

Our guide in Kano was not a Cook's 
conductor to rattle off his litany about 
the city’s 13 gates and the Emir’s 139 
children, but an American missionary who 
knew the city as his own. Besides speak- 
ing most of the languages current in the 
Kano market he was as energetic in his 
getting about as a goat on a rock pile. 
He answered every question we could 
think to ask and a good many more be- 
sides. He was a regular gasoline engine 
in pants. 


“Here eat this—if you can,” he chal- 
lenged, and tossed us each a hunk of mo- 
lasses candy the color of red hair and 
the taste of so much raw pepper on fire. 
He had grabbed it off a dingy grass mat 
on the head of a naked black girl, and 
he tossed her a ha’penny for payment. 


“Those are Tuaregs,” he explained, nod- 
ding toward a lithe old prince on horse 
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cavaliers. They were dressed in the gray, 
flowing robe of the desert, with a head 
cloth masking all of the face except their 
black, steady eyes and their high fore- 
heads. 

“You know the ‘Terrible Tuaregs’? 
Known the world over as a fierce band 
of roving murderers. But they’re known 
here, and up in the desert where they 
come from, as a clean tribe of warriors, 
as straight and honest as any. They'll 
give any man a square deal—and expect 
the same in return.” 

The magnificent, steady eyes, almost 
hidden behind the gray mask of the Tua- 
reg horseman, and the angular turn of 
his light brown forehead, narrow and 
high, gave me more confidence in him 
than the long knife sheathed on his arm 
or the heavy spear across his saddle could 
destroy. We learned later that these 
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yf silent, stately Tuaregs, for all their repu- 
d tation as the fiercest of the desert Bed- 
y- ouins, are some of the “best citizens” of 
id the Sahara. 
sh Yonder was a dusty caravan just ar- 
of rived from far away Tibesti in that death- 
ly dry country back of Chad, a month’s jour- 
ney away, where every thirsty hour counts 
1e as ten and oases are days apart some- 
ng times. 
le, The leading cameleer, a swarthy pirate 
nt, with a collection of leather-bound talis- 
on mans tied about one upper arm and a long, 
a thin knife sheathed loosely on the other, 
w- was unloading his grumbling, groaning 
m- camel as we approached. A three months’ 
rt, journey to market three goatskins of 
ing dried dates!’ A few dollars would have 
und bought him out. I ignored his dates but 
ave paid him a pound for his beautiful native- 
no, woven woolen blanket, double length and 
| to neatly designed. It had taken months to 
make—but a pound is a pound in England, 
at Africa, and Wales. 
rek All about were caravans, some loading 
lere on the ever grumbling camels, the optim- 
ner= istic little gray donkeys, and the great 
am- docile cattle, bale after bale of cotton 
ttle, cloth and cheap blankets, boxes of rusty 
into padlocks, shiny mirrors, red beads and 
hich what-nots. Months later these same wares 
would come down from the same protest- 
and ing tired camels, patient little donkeys, 
pec- and worn-out cattle in far away Darfur, 
ook. a thousand miles to the east, or in some 
ok’ s other cranny of this vast desolate land. 
bout A few months gone for the round trip 
139 to Kano and return. But what is time to 
who these roving Bedouins whose ancestors 
yeak- have lived and died for generations past, 
1 the tre!:king here and there in the desert that 
n Ps something has made them love? 
11e. 
es Always there is activity in this great 
. ae mart of Africa. Everyone was busy from 
agine the toothless and shriveled old cripples 
in the street, holding out their bow! for 
alms, to the hordes of shining black chil- 
chal- dren who swarmed about us blocking ev- 
f = ery street behind the strange white men. 
r an or Kano is not a tourist town. It re- 
1 fire. Quired the combined efforts of ourselves, 
s mat our guide, and a few loud-shouting black 
|, and Policemen to clear the way for our mo- 
ent. torcycles in the streets. 
|, nod- Motion picture taking was impossible 
horse- 


dead 
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| fXcept from the roof of a house where 
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the swarms couldn’t reach us. It was 
impossible on account of the crowds to 
photograph the grinning old blackamoor 
who tried to sell me a pair of white 
baggy trousers, fully 18 feet around the 
waist. They are normally suspended by 
a draw string which takes up the 15 feet 
of slack. Nor could we photograph the 
rows and rows of money changers sitting 
crosslegged on their rugs, bartering francs 
for English sterling. 


We did finally break away and dash on 
our motorcycles to the foot of the tallest 
hill within the walls. We climbed to the 
top, past shallow graves on the steep hill- 
sides, some so badly washed away that 
human bones protruded from the path. 
And from the top of this hill we viewed 
the famous old city secure within its miles 
of walls, centuries of tradition from any 
any modern changes. 





There was the lake, tiny and stagnant, 
but still a reservoir for water. There the 
Emir’s palace and his great compound 
for the housing of his wives and concu- 
bines. There the glittering Mohamme- 
dan mosque. There the teeming market 
place, acres and acres fairly packed with 
tiny stalls of petty merchandise and the 
narrow lanes between flowing with blacks, 
blacks, blacks. Men and women by the 
thousands, children by the tens of thou- 
sands! .There the caravanserai with its 
dusty caravans coming in and going out, 
keeping Kano secure in its place in the 
West Africa sun. 


And away out and over the wall to the 
east there stretched the white trail of 
sand toward Zinder and Lake Chad—the 
trail across Africa—the trail that we 
would follow on the morrow. 
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used t think 
women wuz all alike, 
but I kin see ther’s 
quite a difference in 
‘em now. 

Women are not 
continually scratchtn’ 
"emselves as is gen- 
erally supposed, 
They’re only feelin’ around fer th’ little 
flimsy shoulder straps that hold ’em t’gether. 


About th’ first question that’s asked about 
a weddin’ these days is, “Who wuz her first 
husband?” 


Th’ radio an’ lots o’ modern thimgs are 
wonderful, but who ever dreamed he'd live 
t’ see th’ day when Texas would be a doubt- 
ful state? 
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as effective as it is 
convenient 
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A pan of melted 
Parowax is your best 
protection against mold and fermenta- 
tion. It keeps canned vegetables and 
fruits, jellies and jams tight-sealed 
against air. For canning, nothing can 
take the place of Parowax. 

Always dip screw-top or spring-top jars 
in Parowax and give them a double seal. 





A “Standard” Lubricant for Every Use 


“Standard” Motor Oil 
“Standard” Mica Axle Grease 
“Standard” Penetrating Oil 


For all motors 

For axle lubrication 

For removing rust, loosening 
nuts, or oiling springs 

“Standard” Household Lubricant For household use 

“Standard” Separator Oil For cream separators 

“Standard” Parowax For sealing fruit jars, etc. 

“Standard” Kerosene For lanterns, lamps and tractors 

“Standard” Liquid Gloss For preserving and polishing 


finishes 
“Standard” Harness Oil 


For preserving black leather 
“Standard” Compound Neatsfoot For preserving light leather 
Harness Oil 


“Standard” Plumbers’ Cutting Oil For all thread cutting purposes 


“STANDARD” 


Farm Products 


When any product of petroleum is sold 
under this emblem, you may be sure 
of its uniformity and high quality. 


STANDARD 
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POULTRY AND EGGS es 
I: AJ EC we Young Guernsey bulls, by proven sires, »~ By dams 
with official records. Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Miss, 
armers Exchange many cancas 
Ss One purebred Guernsey cow, freshen October first: 
aie " Fall chicks at so ads = prices. Eleven leading breeds, avo grade aie tated cows, fresh now. B. 8S. Lawrence, 
le snett, Gree Seagrove. N. C. 
CASH WITH ORDER Folder free. W. H. Chesnett, Greer, — : Seagrove 
3 Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers; leading breeds 
Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. rol = $6.95 hundred up. 100% alive. Catalogue free. Chicks _ i _ HEREFORDS a2 
: suaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kans. Stockers and Feeders.—Choice quality Hereford 
This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, *0v- Barred Rocks, Reds, English Leghorns, Orpingtons: Calves, yearlings and two year old steers. Sorted in 
ering North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia, but it will pay many advertisers to use other 100, $9: heavy mixed $8. Prepaid in special larg¢ even sizes. Most all dehorned. Some_ T. B. tested 
editions of The Progressive Farmer also. The following table shows rates per word for advertising in boxes, no overheating: live delivery. Ozark Farms, heifers. Can furnish several loads. F. W. Riggs, 
this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department. Each initial, —, or amount a as a word. We Westphalia, Mo. Libertyville, Iowa. 
have no reduced rates. An advertisement for four weeks will cost four times what one week would cost. = . > — $8: 
Chioks c.o.d. 100 Rocks or Reds $10; Leghorns $8; 
Edition— reula oa— [States Covered— Farmers’ Exchange— Heavy mixed $8; light $7. Delivery guaranteed. Feed- JERSEYS 
State plainly Carolinag-Virginia. 120,000 C., 8. C., and Va 8 cents per word ing system, raising 95% to maturity, free. C. M. Bulls, heifers; Register of Merit stock; acc redited 
Mississippi coe * 135,000 a Ag La., Ark. 8 centa per word Lauver, Box 36, MecAlisterville, Pa. herd. Mount Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, 
what editions you Georgia-Alabama. 100,000 Ga., Ala., and Fla. 6 cents per word Thies == - nis Hack Orit 
i L 20,000 Te id §. Okl. en yord 1icks.— iousands weekly. eds, ocKs, 4 
nahdvedlhl mae au fo four editions. ged Whole South. -: ee river ere 7 sonia ed aie tons: $14, 100; Leghorns $12.50; heavy ome ~—o4 SHORTHORNS 
rn Charges prepaid, delivery guaranteed. ullets, hens, Shorth Cattle. — Cows, heifer and bull calves. 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. cocks, cockerels. Capital Poultry Farms, Columbia, PP cael Vint Hata, Dewees. cer, Galiwurs, N. 
8. C. 
Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type Sullivan Chicks.—Supreme quality, state accredited GOATS 
i ocks is, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Leghorns. rite - 
cheerfully given on request. Rocks, Reds J , Pure Toggenburgs.—One 4-quart; price low. S. E. 
for lowest prices entire year. $1 books order. Yes, , 
we ship c.o.d, Quality Farms, Box 201, Wellsville, Moody, Pinebluff, N.C. : 
STRAWBERRY Missouri. SHEP 
FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT — , Z 
ee EEaaEaEaEaEPE>UIOrwrrrmr—ws=*>»] ie ae Mag ioe hundred ; postpaid. ANCONAS Shropshire rams on approval. Donald Green, Oak- 
overda a . ° 
cre Rc vrs Strawberry Plants.—Missionary, Klondyke, Aroma Sheppard Ancona pullets, we eo _— he hy $1; pend, Hinots, = ee : 
eee oe Rags sale in meee Comey: Se. Thompson. New ground grown: inspected selected May hatch 75c; hens $1. F . Craig, Hickory, } le TWO OR MORE BREEDS : 
eighty and ninety acres; one w eight room y aaa Expres tert st, $3 per thousand collect. aRiaasis : 
gravel road; school bus passes. Prices $15 acre and up. ec watiy. Apel Ty Ratier niteee on HAMBURG 40 dairy cows and 45 splendid heifers. W. Hundley, 
Walter Parks, Pisgah, N. C. large quantities. Plants ready soon. Place your order Fine Silver Hamburg cockerels, $1.25 each. Mrs. 3oydton, Va ‘ 
For Sale.—Ten good farms, suitable for tobacco now and be assured of the best. W. L. Scoggins, George Thornton, Henry, Va. 
aniton, peanuts, aie In southeastern North Carolina. Harrison, Tenn, PLYMOUTH ROCKS RABBITS 
Size of farms and terms to suit purchasers. LaFayette OCK ~ Chinchilla la Rabbits. —Pedigreed Chinchilla Rabbits " 
Life Insurance Company, Lumberton, N. C. : La ll i ge a For Sale.—Barred Rock cockerels, Holterman strain; for sale at attractive prices, Write for ee ma- F 
Farm for Sale (for division)—Farm contains 214 acres Peon J ‘Seen N = pene certified, blood Leste? flock; $3 each; two for $5. Fair- Gein sc I eee ee ee - 
in good state of cultivation, for general farming. Mg 2 = : ~~ => - a — tai a mont Farms, Staunton, Va. : ; 
six rocm dwelling and one tenant house, out houses in ruit an namen ‘ees. — esmen wa DOGS 
fair condition. This farm is well watered, with good Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. RHODE ISLAND REDS 1 
pastures. About 100 acres of open land; located in = — ; ; ; : i One pair hounds for sale. W. D. Taylor, Sealstone 
a . > annenel : : ’ : ruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. State certified Single Comb Rhode Island Red pul ne pair hounds for sale. 5 ylor, ; 
(I ar ye TB aga gg lg cag ar schools* est varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- jets, $3: cockerels $5. Four pullets and cockerel prop- Virginia, 
This farm is six miles from railroad. $35 per acre. Cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. erly mated. ar ae $20 hundred. Trevathan Hunting hounds cheap. Trial. H-6, Dixie Kennels, ; 
ng ergo Macon, N. C. Admr. of J. T. Haith- Plant Bass bred- up Papershell “Pecans jana i have an Poultry ards, Forest, Va. Herrick, Il. : 
cock Estate income for life. rly bearing trees; heavy yiclds WYANDOTTES Red Bone, Coon, Beagle puppies. W. LaRue, Sum- 
Farm for Sale (for division).—Farm contains 165 acres rong ag catalog. Bass Pecan Company, Lumber- rn zs mit Point, W. Va 
asc aan a BB hg Fe P h ; 1 Apple Trees, $5; $7.50 per 100 and up ne Mig yy oy _" ee Purebred English bull pups. Males $5; females $3. 2 
ye ol dw: x, ‘ a , each anc pple » BO; 5 ‘ le 4 . G P ’ y> . , s 
also Delco lights in good condition. Three tenant Complete assortment fruits, berries, vines, ornamental bi Sancneer, Le 9 
houses, large barn and out houses in good condition. trees, vines, shrubs, evergreens. Catalog in colors TWO OR MORE BREEDS _Registered St. Bernard puppies. Females $40; males : 
= Moog la a Tt Gen Gee ce be a Te Ty, Ceres eee Hee See Owens strain January Red cockerels $3; pullets $1.50. $50. Shipped c.o.d. ilmer Thompson, Eimore, Minn. * 
route to graded school. This farm is six miles from ee Oe Ee nite “Vo Bs I, Wate Leghorn. eockersis $3. Gaillardia Hundred Hunting Hounds Cheap.—Trial. Dog sup- ‘ 
railroad. “Anewt 75 acres of open land, balance in small clumps, 50c; 25, $10. Mrs. Effie Fisher, Clifton plies. Catalogue. Kaskaskennels, SC55, Herrick, Ill. V 
timber and pasture. Price $40 per acre. Clyde Haith- SEEDS Forge, Va. Young broke Beagle hounds, $25 pair. Opossum dog ~ 
cock, Macon, N. C. Admr. of J. T. Haitheock Estate. $25. Squirrel dog $20. Coon hound pups, $10 pair. * 
“7 anamees CARGLINA nnn gE a= pea ome ; POULTRY SUPPLIES Satisfaction. Joseph T. Elliott, Winfall, N. f 
We offer subject to prior sale, new imported Hairy For Sale.—Poultry equipment on Greenhall Farin ir 
974 acres. improvements. timber: $7,500. Farms, Vetch seed, 99% pure, 95% germination, at 10c per ear Edenton, North Carolina, consisting of one 6,4 DOG REMEDIES F 
yams 4 : mi anes , * pound in original 220-pound sacks; lle per pound in Wishbone Mammoth Incubator, several brooders and 600 ~ ~ 
G._W._ Harrelson, Andrews, 8. broken sacks of less than 220 pounds. Price f.0.b. Jearling Tom Barron strain White Leghorns. If inter- Hastings’ Mange Balm.—Guaranteed to cure all forms 
VIRGINIA Savannah. Terms, fourth cash with order, balance ented write to Newby & White, Hertford, N. C. arco 4 poe —" —- ~ mente —- 2 
against bill of lading. NitrAgerm to inoculate seed at - ¥ : ‘ostpaid, one dollar. ° a astings ompany, 
— : . she ackage Good inoculation is important RO Eee Seed Atlanta, Ga. vc 
Cotton, tobacco and dairy farms. Terms. C. Witmer, $1 per bushel package. rl . r a 
te ‘ e% alfa Clovers. Use re wi 
Crewe, P to Vetch, Austrian Peas, Alfa 1 : , 
a ee NitrAgerm. Mr. neo. Hurt, Perry County, Ala., x 
~ Bargains in farms. Free catalog. Old Belt Realty writes in June: “‘I would not like to plant vetch or LIVESTOCK MISCELLANEOUS 
Co., Chase City, Va. Austrian peas without first inoculating with NitrAgerm. 2 A 
> - imt ai 1 Have used other inoculations including soil but like —, 2 3 rf ee bs 
For Sale.—Large timber tract, direct from owner. Nitragerm best, hence have bought it every year for : . All wool, Blue Serge Suits, $14.95; guaranteed. 
Also land. Box 632, South Boston, Va. past five years. We can quote hundreds of such testi- _ Registered Berkshires. Tendle Mills, Middleton, Write for sample. MacHenry Serge Co., 1719 West 
Fine farm for sale. Direct from owner. Crops now monials. The NitrAgerm Company, _Savannah, Ga. Tenn. North Av., Baltimore, Md. be 
Nr geen naa cod ny “Tare be bale BARLEY een eee. a ee BEAN HARVESTER ‘ 
ee etntne ion aarea: me tome limit ye Emporia: Barley recleaned and sacked, $1.25 bushel. Zerry faction guaranteed. Jos. M. Samuels, Orange, Va. Want everybody to know that we manufacture the 
25 J. D Ww , North E Va. Hill Farm, Orange, best Soybean Harvesters in_ the world. e Little Ni 
$25,000. J putes ooviard sort »_ Emporia, = : = For Sale.—Beardiess Barley, $1.50 per bushel, re- DUROC-JERSEYS Giant, $125. The Biloxi Special, $150. Hardy & = 
‘or Sale.—Fs sme arge acreage. Suits .—Beardless Barley, 5 shel, a a 4 } N. 
ag Mg cattle and. poultry. “anes Appemattes cleaned. Wheat Straw, per ton, loaded on car. Duroc Jersey pigs. Miss Annie Flournoy, Charlie Newsom, Inc., LaGrange, N.C. Al 
County. ‘Farmers National Bank, Appomattox, Va. M. S. Beam, Waco, N. C. —- ss ee. ee. CORN HARVESTER ve 
168 acre improved farm, with or without implements, CABBAGE a, ee Service boars and gilts. Fairmont Farms, dae eee Re ae tee oe z 
oy and a gone. a ae ge sash cob Cabbage Seeds Now Ready. —Special wholesale prices is d = $$ $—_$________— a $25 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog Show- De 
ol tied ee, (F. Ss SHEN, VWNET, Eh. +, LOUMRRS, i plant growers. $1 per pound; 25 pounds $21 100 ing pictures of harvester, Process Company, Salina, ns 
witeinia. pounds $75. Bags free. Wholesale Plant & Seed’ Co., DUROCS THAT PAY Kansas. ‘i 
A fine farm of 537 acres for sale. Adapted to cotton. Waycross, Ga. f as ELL. FEED FARM MACHINERY e 
tobacco, peanuts and corn. Not a cheap place but well BECAUSE THEY BREED WELL, LE ; ra 
worth the price asked. J. Dudley Woodard, North Em- ___ GRASS WELL AND GROW W ELL. A HERD OF Second hand 16-20 MCCormick Deering Tractor, in _ 
Doria, Va. Red Top, 19¢ pound. Brory thing tn goods. Lowest CHAMPIONS. 850 PRIZES IN — good nin. nee ae oe ae. _ me 
; > se rices y eerless Si .. Shi ie Vee ¥ a = f > x . ‘ n ationa Sta Sngine. s 
For Sale.—Apple orchard and grazing farm in the prices. Write Peerless Seed Co non a YEARS. THE BEST PAY BEST WV cue 36 Sue Comes Wien aoe ae ale ae bee Sp 
F 2 ARS 
Valley of Virginia, near railroad; two hard surface RAISE 1,200 ANNUALLY. BOARS, : “ % Be . 
3 ‘ . 1 9 OATS ~ 4 eo 2 - Ong Meadows Corn Mill, 24-inch burrs. All priced to 
ee eee ae” eek wenn, 0. & Bete” Sie GILTS, AND BRED SOWS FOR SALE self, “Mt'T. Allred & Bro. Climax, N.C. a 
Union Trust Bldg., Petersburg, Va. Fulghum Seed Oats for sale, T. H. Jennette, Lake © AT A LIVING FIGURE. CURLES NECK =a Cl 
PEEP ODL OOS AX ox «Landing, N. FARM, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA : 
Pure delicious Honey, $1.25 for ten pounds, f.0.b. pic 
PLANTS VETCH The Stover A @ 
a V Apiaries, Helena, Ga, on 
~ RROD DRA PRADO DIAA AL Hairy Vetch, $11.50 hundred. Other cover _ crops, POLAND-CHINAS New Honey from producer, Also Sweet Clover seed. uti 
sessed and. apple Frese. Ba pd sigs de Fruits, pasture seed. Booklet free. Lamberts, Darlington, Big prolific boars and pigs. J. K. Ramsey, Bryant, Write John A. Sheehan, Falmouth, Ky. f 
ornamental trees, vines. ennessee Nursery Co., X Ala. Viveinia. : Gu 
208, Cleveland, Tenn. ——_—_—_ = ig gs pen A ROS aS pa SG Choice New Honey.—Per case of 60 pounds, ex- 
For Sale.—Austrian Winter Peas, Hairy and Monan- Bred gilts, pigs from registered stock. Mount Pleas- tracted $8: bulk comb $8.50 and $9.60. York Bee we 
CABBAGE—COLLARD—POTATO—TOMATO tha Vetch, Crimson and Sweet Clover, domestic Rye nt Stock Farm, Fairfield, V¢ Co., Jesup, Ga. Co, 
grass and Nitragin inoculation. V. R. Bush, Albany, 
Plants—Cabbaxe and Collard: $1, 1,000. Quitman Georgia. Registered Big Type shoats, bred gilts, service boars, Fancy delicious bulk comb Honey, guaranteed to ao 
Plant Co., Quitman, Ga 00 ———_-—_+~—--— _ from litters of 9 to 13. Valley View Stock Farm, give perfect satisfaction. Write for prices. J. 0 tin 
a7 ve - or - . : Hairy Vetch.—220- pound bags, 10¢ pound : 60 to 300 Harrogate, Tenn. Hallman, Nahunta, Ga, 
rs eading Cabbage ants: 500, 75c; postpaid. lc ) ad; r uantities, 2e pound. peadsecoecs enact ind 
0. D. Lista Gatawis, hc. ; ' peers’ eo lemee Panty 35¢; bushel size 60c: 5 Purebred Big Type Poland China boars, sows, pigs; Pure Honey.—Chunk or extracted; 10 pound pail 1 $2; ; 
F I headin ae “Sinaia: OOo YEer postpaid, - bushel size $2.25 Cash with orders. Cofer Seed best breeding; reasonable prices. Fairview Farm, case of 6 pails LE ow “ioe by express. Write to swe 
‘a reading abbage plants: 500, 5c; postpaid. Company, Athens, Ga Mint Spring, Va. Cc. H. Herndon, aylow, Ga ma, 
Setzer Plant Farm, Claremont, Cc. OMpany, _ mac 
Spotted Poland China pies from boar 800 pounds; KODAK FINISHING dre 
Fine Cabbage and Collard plants: 500, 75c; postpaid. MISCELLANEOUS SEED 8 neers ee old, $7 to $9 each, Pedigree in buyer’s mn = 
Miss Ruby Dellinger, Claremont, N. Co For Sale.—Abruzzi Seed Rye, Fulghum Oats, Beard name. Write BE. J. Forehand, Cypress Ch apel, Va pale St Bee smaien, of poet finishing. Alsto Spr 
Heading Collard: 200, 50c; 500, $1; a $1.50; less Barley. Write for special prices. Hickory Seed Shoats, gilts, sows; registered, vaccinated; $10.50 é = = bra 
postpaid. E. Morris & Son, Maxton, N. | é. Company, Hickory, N. C. up. New Hope gilts, sows bred to Night Hawk. Best Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 4c. ce > 
Fall heading Cabbage and Collard ag 500, 75c; Hardy Alfalfa seed, $7.20 per bushel; Sweet Clover of breed, reasonable. Joseph Page, Marietta, N. C. — ey “ig Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, C-6 
postpaid. Garvey Dellinger, Claremont, N. Cc. 4. Both test 95% pure. Return seed not satis- Big type Poland China pigs, nine weeks old, $10; mingham 
Cabbage and “Collard plants: 1,000, 1. ‘‘Satisfac- factory. jeorge Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. from litter of eleven. Mother weighed 400 at year, High | Class Kodak gg oy oe developed = 
tion, not excuses.”” Interstate Plant Co., Thomasville, Abruzzi Rye. $1.65 ara Rhee Rn v5.9: moore ventas 700, grandfather 1,100, J. H. Robertson, . a . wW.w te Co. rawe' jack 
Georgia. ed Barley, $1.75 bushe ats: ilghum, ppler or » N. pose 
: ge , a) — > Red Rust Proof, 75c bushel, 20 bushels or more; carlots Trfal Offer.— Tirst film developed, 6 prints, free en- a 
s1° aK ont Jicdins Gomant plants; 200. ore. cant Se less bushel. Central Tennessee. Same as above, ABERDEEN-ANGUS largement, 25c silver. Superior Photo Finishers, Dept. — 
es Sieee Pee = SEI SAPS, nie Murphy, N. C., 10c more a bushel. This paper guar- : ——_______- AA Waterloo, Iowa. If 
Springs, N. C. antees my ads. Send cash with order. H. R. McIntosh, To close estate, are offering for sale 130 head reg- Bon 
= ante iy ads. en 
Cabbage, Tomato, Collard plants, postpaid: 250, 50 MHayesville, N. C. istered Angus. Sanford & Rich, Mocksville, N. C. LIGHTING PLANTS a3 
Parke lek Ne ws ques, 5. 6. Just Arrived.—Carload of Universal new and improved ae 
arks, sgah, N. C, Farm Light Batteries. All siz ee and for any el also Ash 
C.o.d. Cabbage, Collard, Onion, Tomato plants: 500, plant. Write for prices and information desired, @ — 
75c; 1,000, $1.25. Sexton Co., yyston, Ga.; Valley free new booklet on ‘‘Lengthening Battery Lite, I 
Head, Ala.; Valdosta, Ga. Carolina Willys Light Company, Laurinburg, Tan 
THE TREND OF THE MARKETS Distributors for Universal Battery Company. Tepe 
Cabbage Plants.—Wakefields and Dytch, mailed post- — —— —_—_—- outfi 
. OF ~e - . . ~~ 
= = came price,” Wutie ‘Seka Poa ee 4 beg following figures show for each product named the prices a week ago, LIME —_— cae 
: = oy aD ee 0 ) = J The uniform fineness of Mascot Dolomitie Agricultura M2 
Sage rsege gy Sgn ig Seema ayo eager Za month ago, a year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-1914) prices. New Larne Patieres Gnenees of Meeees Delomitie Acriceteds M3 
Collard plants. Shipments begin about middle of Sep- York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peanuts, and standard profitably used in connection with superphosphate Ay 
tember. $1 per 1,000. Thomasville Plant Co., Thomas- Chic ¥ f ther products listed: a complete fertilizer, Write us for literature. Amer do, 
ville, Ga. ucago prices for othe products listed:— P ican Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn. riyte 
Millions Cabbage, Tomato, Collard plants. 500, $1; re-war the 
1,000, 1.50; postpaid. Express: 5,000, $5; 10,000, $9. Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) PAINT — expe 
Good plants, quick service guaranteed. ‘Service Plant ao: " ve Paint your house and your other buildings —_ Park 
Company, Franklin, Va. Cotton, spot middling, es $0.1930 $0.2095  $0.2250 ~—-$0.1374 becetiel nan-teding Gene green. Tow se i — 
Cabbage and Collard Dray for fall heading ready. > T - , 2 5 y% 3 : - ene Sta > ¢ , : ” 
Special: 300, 50c; 500, 75c: 1,000, $1.25: prepaid. Ex. Pe anuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, 1b.. _ .0634 06Y, O8Y, s risburg, Pa. tnd 
pressed collect, ‘$1 thousand; 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, Potatoes, cwt. ........ 2 $.95 $1.65 1.27 PATENTS $506 
: Farmers Supply Company, Franklin, Va. ETOGS, GvVETGGE, CWE. 6. crccccccsecs 5 10.50 9.35 8.12 Inventions commercialized. Patented or unpatented. We 1 
Cabbe i Yolla F Poly s *. > . <a : cs i erat 
pearinnete, tiaras ond Callsrd Plants, wow Teed kl Steers, medium native, 13-41 975 7.43 Write "Adum inher Mfg. Co, 045 Baright, ‘St Lou — 
500 for $1.10; 1,000 for $2. By express, any quantity, Eggs, fresh firsts, doz. 294 27, 23% pecan kn = a —__—__—* Raw! 
3 e*. a,008. Order now. Satisfaction guaranteed. Frans ge * 4 221, 134 PECANS =. ‘ 
le ulwooc ton, Ga, S, ve, eon Vawa ee Eee 4 4 te ae enn, 
on ane oy - I I I Pecans for Profit.—The ‘‘last word’’ of state and f ~~ 
Cabbage and Collard Plants for fall heading now Butter, extras, Ib. sseceeece * 44%, 432 27%, eral agricultural authorities and experienced pec? 
nee tee T5e; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; prepaid. Ex- K’heat, No. 2 red winter, bu........ 1.36% 1.381 1.354 973 growers on every phase of pecan culture, including © 
, ’ 4 2 2 4 
pressed: 5,000, $5. Tomato plants: 50c, 100; 500, $2; ~ r > io O84 1 1.05% 6934 ° trol of disease and insect pests, is obtainable in t I 
prepaid. Expressed, $2 thousand. Good plants,’ sat- Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. ...... eae 1.08Y 10% 05% 693% last “Proceedings of the National Pecan Growers’ As 
isfaction guaranteed. J. P. Councill Company, Frank- Oat N 2 white. b1 41I4 444 46 37% sociation.” Write J. Lloyd Abbot, Secy.-Treas., Spring 
lin. V ais, iNO. 2 waite, u. ocenmeceses é /2 “ 4 
— — =f Cab Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton 22.00 21.50 18.50 18.40 Se —— 
al frostproof Cabbage and Collard plants. Grown we Sone ee Na mest ee es oh, J 


on top of Lookout Mountain; free of disease and insects, 
Leading varieties. Prices: 500 for $1; 1,000 for $1.50. 
no money; pay the postman; we know our plants 
are ened and we're not afraid for you to be the judge. 
low ready, Sand Mountain Plant Company, M 


* Wisconsin Round Whites. 


+ Kansas and Missouri Irish Cobblers. 


New York October cotton futures (last week), 18.90. 














ROOFING 








gles, 
tised 
ville. 

Roofing 


Roofing.—Galvanized V-crimp roofing, iver 
roll roofing, asphalt shingles, nationally 4% 
brands, Ru-ber-oid, Filex-A-Tile, Johns- a 
Write us for _ belees and samples. Budd- 

Co., Durham, N. C. . 





wd 
metal shin- 
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ed 
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nded. 
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eed 
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nteed. 
West 
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engine. 
brush. 
iced to 
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r seed. 


is, eI- 
rk Bee 


ee 
teed to 
J. 0. 
pail $2: 
Vrite to 
= 
es. 
Alston 
5c. 6e. 
1, = 
jeveloped 
rer 1112, 
—— 
free en- 
's, Dept. 


i, 


—— 
improved 


ae 
npatented. 
St. Louis, 
ee 
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> and fed- 
red = pecal 














Sepiember 8, 1928 


’ Exch 
Farmers’ Exchange 
““"SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES) 
‘at Home or School.—Bookkeeping, shorthand, 
ge guaranteed. Edwards l 










Coilege, 





ernment 


ment help zg 
Instruction 


you qualify for a 
0 month Write. Ozment 
St. Louis, Mo. 





g Let the Charlotte Barber College teach 
ood trade. Write for their catalogue. Char 
sarber College, Charlotte, N. C, 


















TOBACCO 
en mespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds $1.2 
ing, 5 pounds, $1. Pay when received. Pipe 
Farmers Union, C8, Paducah, Ky. 
o Postpaid.—Guaranteed best mellow red leaf 
5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75; best smoking, 20 


“"Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn. 





Chewing, 5 p 
free. Pay 





TREE KILLER 


30-Ko.—Enough to kill 50 trees, $1. O-Ko to make 
$1 Bo-Ko Co., Jonestown, Miss. 


4 “WANT TO BUY 


3oxwood clippings for fall shipment. John W. Boyd 
South Boston, Va. 





50 quarts, 





ey 





3oxwood clippings, fall shipment. McCallum Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Old postage stamps wanted on envelopes use! before 
1880. Highest prices paid. Frank H. Jones, 153 
Rowe St., Auburndale, Mass. 















We pay cash for Cream and are in the market at all 
times. Send us your shipments. Cans irned and 
checks mailed promptly. Catawba Creamery, Hickory, 
nN. ¢ 
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HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


wenn 
Wanted.—Several’ reliable 
South Carolina. E. L. 





nen 
tenants for good land in 
Propst, Charlotte, N. C. 





Want several good tenants with own labor for 1929 
Good houses and land. Crops: cotton, tobacco, pea- 
nuts and corn. J. Dudley Woodard, North Emporia. 
Virginia. 












ition wanted as manager and herdsman. Holla 
married; life experience in dairying. Capable pre 
ing certified and grade A milk. Experienced in t- 
ing; understand farming with all kinds of machinery. 
F. A. Rovers, Rt. 2, Birmingham, Ala. 

Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you tu be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a good job for you. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 
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Salesn 
boro, ‘N. 






en wanted. Greensboro Nurseries, Greens- 
C 





Big commissions. Write Linro 


Soap agents wanted. 
, St. Louis, Mo. 


Co., Dept. 158 








Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Agents.—Get Vanilla Extract at one cent a bottle. 
Also new black walnut flavor. Welcome Foods, Har- 


vey, Illinois, 





Get our free sample case. 
and specialties. 
Dept. RB, St. 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., 2520, St. Louis, 


Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
nw Profitable. LaDerma Co., 
uis. 














You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Im- 
mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 


Three guaranteed Honeymoon Dresses $1.50. 
stere prices. $15 up daily easy. Beautiful outfit free. 
Clifford-Crosby, Dept. D502, 431 W. Superior, Chicago, 

$150 per month distributing 
pickers; wonderful discovery; 
on sight; exclusive territory. 











“Hand-Tex’’ to cotton 
protects the hands: sells 
Manufacturers’ Distrib- 








uting Co., Enid, Okla. 
ents.—Silk hose free for introducing Betterknit 
teed Hosiery. $300 a month. Write quick for 
samples State size hose worn. Betterknit Hosiery 


Co., Silk 


Ohio. 
its.—We start you in business and help you suc- 


Greenfield 


















ceed, No capital or experience needed. Spare or full 

time. You can earn $50-$100 weekly. Write Madison 

Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 

Ameri greatest tailoring line free. 130 lar 
iples; all wool; tailored to order; Union 
ional low i Ad- 


m price. Get outfit at once. 
709, Goodwear, 844 Adams, Chicago. 








.00-$100.00 weekly selling Comet 
ers to farmers and autoists. 
stream. Established 35 ye 
Co., Johnstown, Ohio, 














1rod’s all-year s 





Y 

1 Shirts, Overalls Pants, 
jamas, Leather Coats, Lumber- 
Experience ry tig 


unnecessar, 
* 9° 


Dept. 1 





igo. 









made in latest sty 
and show it to your 
values? Could you 
iour for a little spare time? If so, write at 
wonder‘ul new proposition. Address L. E 
} South Peoria, Dept. 953, Chicago. 


I'll put you in the shoe and hosiery business. Per 





send you a su 





manent income, protected territory, full commission on 
+e Experience not necessary. Handsome sample 
muttit, literatnre—everything you need to become a suc- 
_ Shoe merchant. Send for free booklet, ‘‘Getting 
ee Wm. J. Mishel, Tanners Shoe Mfg. Co., 
=s009 C St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents. —$1: 
da. Introdu 
Styles, 39 


3.80 daily (in advance). Spare time will 
» 12 months guaranteed Hosiery. 57 
for men, women, children. 
















the Top’? ] i ¢ t 1 ilk to 

emerics Hose; Men’s Fancies. No capital or 

done sea d. We furnish samples. Silk hose for 

n LN free, New plan. Macochee Company 
Sark 290 Cincinnat!, Ohio. 

500 dissatisfied white farmers, planters 

to begin retailing Rawleigh’s Products to your 

Start your own business. Sales $125 to 





mors No selling experience required. 
and supply sales and advertising lit- 
crease every month. Steady year 
_ tA ) es rood ilues, Complete se € 
> zh methods ¢ the business everywhere Write 
Ww 4 5 § 1e ISiNess v ’ ite 
ay Rawleigh Compaay, Dept. I115PGF, Memphis 









| PUREBRED POULTRY | 


LEGHORN HENS AND MALES 

INE egg: rice. Thousands of laying pullets. Also hatch- 

bred oe. ta@pnested, pedigreed foundation stock, ege 

Sbeci ri years. Winners at 20 egg contests. Catalog and 
ai price bulletin free. I ship c.o.d. and guarantee 

action, £ B. FERRIS, 

930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 











WHITE 
Now half pr 








ts that boost the selling price of 
down :— 
Good market eggs are:— 


e, weighing 24 to 26 ounces per dozen. 
gg-shaped. 





‘lean. 
nfertile. 
laid 
niform in 
rong-shelled 


and gathered. 
color. 
and 
‘rom properly fed hens. 


resh 





~ HOW MUCH TOBACCO IS 
| THERE ON HAND? 


— of the low prices that to 
date have been paid for 1928 crop 
tobacco, there is more than ordinary in- 
terest in actual supplies on hand. The 
table below, prepared by Gilbert Gusler, 
our markets editor, shows in millions of 
pounds the quantities of various types of 
leaf tobacco held by American manufac- 
turers on July 1 of this year with com- 
parisons for the past four years. Next 
week we expect to print an authoritative 
summary by Mr. Gusler of the tobacco 
supply and price situation, handled with 
the same fulness with which he has this 

















week reviewed the cotton situation. The 
igures of supplies on hand follow :— 
1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 

Ail NPPOS <avcsacsces 1,734 1,841 1,868 1,847 1,844 
Chev smoking, 

snuff and export 

PE oes ccaser ews 1,281 1,371 1,372 1,338 1,328 
RAD SEES S Te 411 518 524 498 482 
Dark Dist. of Ky. and 

Tenn., total ....5:. 25 20 32 Si .3 
Dark fired of Clarks- 

ville, Hopkinsville, 

and Paducah Dists. 144 187 194 193 190 
Henderson ....+000.+% 5 10 11 8 6 
Geeen River 6.656000: 44 55 58 57 62 
One Sucker os... 32 48 57 53 55 
Virginia sun cured.. 6 7 5 6 8 
Virginia dark ........ 59 65 58 49 38 
Bright yellow Dist. of 

Van 2: E B.C 

RS ates aiataiatec gs 565 466 455 462 477 
UOT MLA <s.cis-caiet cee.se 12 13 8 9 8 
| THE FARMER’S MOUNTING | 
| TAX BILL | 

(Concluded from page 3) 

however, to what extent farm taxes 
could be lowered by reducing waste. Re- 


duction in the direct taxes on farm prop- 
erty by curtailing the service functions 
of state and local government would be 
sure to: mean, among other things, less 
adequate schools in rural communities 
and poorer roads—a reversal of rural 
progress which few would propose. 


Vil 


But States Rather Than Counties 
Might Assume _ Responsibility for 
Schools, Etc.—The possibility remains 
‘f so changing the prevailing system of 
taxation that a part of the local tax 
burden now borne by farm property will 
be levied on other sources of income in 
the community and on larger taxing 
units. A basis for such adjustment may 
be sought not only in data showing that 
farmers are overtaxed in comparison to 
other groups, and in the belief that many 
public improvements and 
roads, schools, etc.,—are 
character than generally 
that the movement to finance them by 
taxes levied on larger territorial units 
should be accelerated. 


services— 
less local in 
thought, and 


Since the number of persons of school 
age is relatively greater in rural than in 
urban communities, the rural communi- 
ties bear the cost of educating a propor- 
tionately greater number of the rising 
generation, and as a result of “migration 
to the cities” many country school chil- 
dren become citizens of urban communi- 
ties. Hence, it seems fair to urge that 
the cost of rural schools should be met 
to a greater extent than at present not 
by local taxes but by taxes levied over 
larger taxing units. 


EIGHT SORTS OF GOOD OR BAD EGGS 


Desc LAR No. 219, Producing Good Eggs for Market, published by the Col- 
~ lege of Agriculture of the University of Kentucky, gives the following eight 


eggs 











1 


and eight other points that pull the 


Poor market eggs are either:— 
1. Small, 
dozen. 


weighing less than 22 ounces per 


Round or long. 


3. Dirty or bloody. 

4. Fertile. 

5. Held or gathered infrequently. 
6. Mixed in color. 

7. Thin-shelled or 

8. From improperly fed hens 


| ‘-1 SEE BY THE ADS — 


(Concluded from page 2) 








too much of her. Outside of a little cotton 
choppin’ and pickin’ and doin’ the milkin’ 
and sloppin’ the pigs and kinder keepin’ 
up with the tools and things I ain’t never 
asked much of her in the way of work. 
Whatever she’s wanted to do she’s just 
gone ahead and done. Of course, there’s 
the little mite of cookin’ and housekeep- 
in’ and throwin’ a little feed out to the 
chickens night and mornin’ that don’t 
amount to much. But I reckon women 
is different from men and ought to have 
some less work to do and more time to 
set and talk. Just as soon as cotton 
pickin’ is over and the corn’s in the barn 
I'll let the hired hand go and that will be 
one less to cook for. Maybe that will 
even things up some. 
Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 








| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
Tape gay, CHICKS. C.0.D. P27 ,2°°¢r,22° 


Pure-bred. Write for catalog. Also 8 
" weeks stock and 6 weeks pullets. Ref- 
erence. Phoenix National Bank this city. 


KENTUCKY HATCHERY,352W. 4th. St., Lexington, Ky. 




















—W. Leghorns: $9, 100; Bd. Rocks, Re’s 
$10, 100; White Rocks: $12, 100; He. 

Mixed: $9, 100. 100% live delivery guaranteed. Circu- 

lar free. Special price on 500 to 1,000 lots. 

JACOB NEIMOND, Box 7, McAlisterville, Pa. 
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— | 
Make 32 Extra 
A Week - the year round 
like R.S. Atkins; Maryland 


He does it just 

in his“spare time” 
R.S.ATKINS of ; = 

MARYLAND has av- }# <= # 
eraged over $52.00 
Weekly CASH PAY 
from his sales of Stark 
Fruit Trees, Flower- 
ing Shrubs, Shade 


Trees, Hedges, Vines 
and Rose Bushes 










during all of the RK, S. ATKINS 
Maryland 


past year. Yet his } 
territory is simply ordinary farming 
country —not extra fine fruit land. 


Healthful Outdoor Work 
Cash Pay Weekly 


Write us TODAY! Let us show you the great 
Sales Opportunities that our Great Advertising 


Campaign—reaching 18,000,000 farms and 
homes—places within your grasp. Get our prop- 
osition QUICK — you are PAID WEEKLY. 

“he workis healthful, pleasant and PROFIT- 


ABLE. Don’tlet your neighbor beat you to 
this MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITY. 


cApply At Once 


§ ek Sears ‘tens 

At LOUISIANA, MO. 112 Years 
YOUR Opportunity 
COUPON! Uselt TODAY 









i STARK NURSERIES, Box S. W. 42 i 
l Louisiana, Mo. P. F. 9-8-28 1 
i Send me FACTS about how I can MAKE 1 
I EXTRA MONEY WEEKLY taking orders I 
1 for Stark Fruit Trees, Shrubs, etc. : 
! Name I 
|. Sees es 1 
ORT: Se! 2 SS ee eee | ee ' 
es 





RED POLL CATTLE "tue BREED 

a MILK BREED 
Bulls and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dual 
purpose, being of good beef form and high producers of 
milk and butterfat. REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
CO., Route 1, Advance. North Carolina. 









Write for 


foe Be 





The most practical Wood Saw ever made for general farm use. 
Strongly built of selected timber, with heavy bearings. 
with spring receder assures ease in operating. 
f teed cordwood saw, with larger saw optional at slight extra cost, 

bs illustrated folder describing different 
. _ MEADOWS MILL COMPANY, INC., NORTH WILKESBORO, N. C. 
Manufacturers of Famous “‘Meadows’’ Line of Grist Mills and Saw Mills 






Well balanced tilting table 
Comes regularly with 24-inch guaran- 


models. 











Channeldrain 
ROOFING 


COPPER 
ALLOY 
STEEL 





CORRUGATING COMPANY 





You will never worry about leaks if you buy 
the Channeldrain roofing. It makes all barns and 
farm building roofs weather tight. All rain that 
goes under the edge of the patented lap drains off 
through the drain channel. No water can get under 
the roof itself! Consider the money and trouble saved! 
_ (Channeldrain is a highly durable zinc coated roofing—it 
is heavily coated with pure zinc for extra long life, and has a 
full weight base. Getthe roofing that will protect you against 
re, lightning and leaks. Tell your dealer you want the 
genuine Wheeling Channeldrain. 
WHEELING CORRUGATING CO., Wheeling, W.Virginia 
Branches: New Y ork, Philadelphia, Chicago, Minneapolis 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Chattanooga, Richmond 





Roofing 





:) 
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Thisis the 
Channeldrain 


No water gets by 
this channel wall 





Pi 


Wheeling Hinge-Joint Fence 
Ask your dealer to let you inspect the Wheeling 
Hinge-Joint Tested Fence. Examine the heavy coat- 
ing of pure zinc—the hinge joint—the full gauge 
wire—the full weight. We know you will decide 
that this fence is the best for all cattle, hog and 
poultry enclosures. 














‘Sillimanite | 








The outstanding ability of the 
Goodyear All-Weather Tread Bal- 
loon to translate engine- and brak- 
ing-power into positive getaway 
and stop is a plus value built intoa 
ure remarkable for its economy, 
dependability and good looks 








“Service begins at home” 


The Goodyear Dealer in your town believes 
that you will appreciate a square deal. 


So he translates the vague word **Service”’ 
into action that pays you real dividends. 


When you buy a Goodyear Tire from him 
he provides you the finest tire the world 
affords. 


He sells it to you at a fair price, which gives 
him a living profit and you a good value. 


He makes sure you get the right size and 
type of tire for your car, mounts it on the 
rim for you, fills it with air. 


His service ‘‘begins at home’ but it also goes 
along with you on the road until-your tire 
has delivered you the last low-cost mile 
built into it at the factory. 





Goodyear makesa tire to suit youx—whether you want 
the incomparable All-Weather Tread Goodyear, the 
most famous tire in the world, or the thoroughly 
dependable but lower-priced Goodyear Pathfinder 











The Greatest Name in Rubber 








ps 


THEY KICKED HIM 

Dumb—‘‘Hey, 
I cut out!” 

Bell—“‘I thought I 


you’re sittin on some jokes 


felt something funny.” 


RIGOROUS TRAINING 


“It’s so difficult to do what’s right all the | 


time.” 
“Cheer up 
the hardest.” 


the first ten commandments are 


BACK SEAT DRIVERS 


Cop—“Who was driving when you hit that 


car?’? 
Drunk (triumphantly)—‘“‘None of us; 
was all on th’ back seat.’’ 


UNSELFISH 
Teacher—“It_ gives great pleasure to 
mark you 8&5 on your examination.” 
Jimmy—“Why not make it 100 and 
yourself a real thrill?” 


me 


give 


KNOWS HIS JANES 
Wife—“‘Remember now, 
Biltmore for lunch at 12.” 
Lawyer—‘‘Very well, dear, but please be 
there by one, as I have an appointment with 
a woman client at three and can’t wait any 
longer than two, if I am to meet her at four.’’ 


meet me at the 


FLYING HIGH 


An Irishman about three sheets to the 
wind was on his way home. It was after 
midnight, he 
saw the re 
He stopped 
when 


and as he crossed 
flection of the moc 
and was gazing into the 
a policeman 


direction, 


a bridge 
yn on the 


approached 
The Irishman, 
said: 
s the matter 
that’s the 


posite iddressing 


the policeman, 
“Phwat’ 
“Why, 

liceman. 


“Well, how 


down there?” 
moon,” replied the po 
did I get up here?” asked Pat. 
ANOTHER OIL SCANDAL 
Girl—“‘Could 
oil so the oil 
Druggist—“Certainly! 
glass of soda 
Girl—“Oh, 
soda.) 
Druggist—‘‘Something else, Miss?” 
Girl—‘No, just the oil.” 
Druggist—“But you just drank it.” 
Girl—“‘Oh, dear! I wanted it for my moth- 
ag 


you fix me a dose 
won’t taste?” 
Won't 
while waiting?” 
thank you.” (And 


drinks the 


HARDLY WORTH IT 

Little Mary, who had 
a kitten. 

It was found that an operation was neces- 
sary for the child’s cure and that she must 
go to the hospital. Her mother promised 
that if she were very brave she should have 
the very finest kitten to be found. 

As Mary was recovering from the influence 
of the anesthetic, the nurse heard 
tering: 


‘It’s a 


fallen ill, begged for 


her mut- 


rotten way to get a kitten.” 





' HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


4 aa +V— Copyright, 1928, by 
By J. P. ALLE} Bell Syndicate, Inc, 





Boss SAY WE WANT me | 

EN OLE OMAN To STOP 

DAT DIS-GRACEFUL FIGHTIN’ 
Bur LAWD HEP MAH Po’ 
Time — [SE WIbLLIN’ To 
stop!!! 





ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Ole Tom gittin’ so frail he cain’t lick 
he chilluns no mo’—he jes read de Pible 
to ‘em now!! 





we | 





water. | 
water | 
from the op- | 


of castor | 


you have a} 








 ynakes 
CHAMPION 
the better 





ChampionX—ForMod- } 
el T Fords—packed in 
the Red Box—60c. 
Champions—For all 


| other cars, including 
| Model 


A Ford, and 
trucks, tractors and 
stationary engines— 

75¢c 


iG has been conclusively dem- 
onstrated in countless scien- 
tific laboratory tests—as well as by 
an ever-increasing ratio of world 
preference—that Champion is the 
better spark plug. 


This is due in very great measure 


to the Champion sillimanite a 


insulator. 


Sillimanite is a rare mineral exe 
clusive to Champion. For Cham- 
pion owns and operates the only 
commercial deposit of sillimanite 
known. 


Champion sillimanite has made 
possible refinements and improve- 
ments in design, structure and 
ultimate performance, impossible 


| of attainment with any other ce 


ramic material. 


at extreme temperatures — these 
exclusive features make Cham- 


pion Spark Plugs particularly | 
adapted to high compression serve — 
ice. Furthermore this remarkable — 


| Great mechanical strength, exe © 
| tremely high resistance to heat ~ 
shock, remarkable heat conduc 4 

tivity, and a perfect insulator, even | 


insulator is practically impervious — 
to carbon, oily deposits, and the 
chemical action of today’s efficient ~ 


high-compression fuels. 


This is why sillimanite makes” 
Champion the better spark plug ~ 


You can buy Champions wi 


every assurance of better and moré ~ 


economical car operation, as 


two-thirds of the world’s motorist® 7 


CHAMPION 
Spark Plugs 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


< 


“a 





